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POETRY. 


From the Chronotype. 
Trees inthe City. 
Ye peaceful dwellers by the way-side, 
Ye warders of the town! 
Where’er ye raise your forms in beauty, 
And fling your shadows dowa— 
Upon the spots thus gently favored, 
A blessing doth abide ; | 
They’re looked upon with more of gladness 
Than other spots beside. 


to the Tr, should be 
the "Harbinger, 











I give you up as fair game ll powers by the grace of 


God, all the monarchical or religious impositions un- 
der which humanity has bent and still bends its back. 
There is no legitimate power, under an absolute sys- 
tem, except that which comes from election or from 
consent. Yes, election is good and just ; you are right 
| in principle, you who wish to use it in the active affairs 
{of humanity ; but the absurdity consists in wishing to 


} 
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No just principle is applica- 
oe in a society organized contrary to justice. Would 

you have proof? Try to push to the end any good 
principle whatsoever, in our actual medium, and you 
will necessarily arrive at ridiculous, destructive, mon- 


things essentially false. 


force the application of a just principle to an order of 


mous civilization must last otherwise,my wish and pray- 
er should be, that God would rather set them loose up- 
on the earth, these three powers more terrible than 
plague, war, and tamine ; that he would give the world | 
up to these three exterminating angels, and let them 
make an end of it. 

What I wished to say was: it is very well to judge | 
grapes to be good fruits, and to wish to multiply these 
fruits ; but it is a very foolish thing to try to gather 
grapes from thorns. 
fruits of the vine, sow vines. 





If you want grapes, which 4 

If you would have truth, 
liberty, justice, which are fruits of social harmony, sow 
social harmony. 
pression, fraud, as briars shoot out thorns ; it isits na- 


lowing them to undertake jobs on the public works on 
conditions more favorable than are accorded to indi- 
vidual contractors. The difference contemplated by 
the proposition, was that such associations should not 
be required to give security for the performance of the 
work undertaken by deposits of money, as is exacted 
from contractors generally. The Assembly rejected 
the proposition, and passed in its stead a simple article, 
authorizing the Minister of Public Works, to adjudge 
to associations of workmen such works as should be 
adapted to be performed by them. M. Flocon at- 
tempted to add to it an amendment requiring all such 
associations to submit to the Minister proper evidence 
of a regular mode of dividing their earnings among 
the members, and of the creation of a fund for the re- 


r . . . . 1 . 7 . 
Your society produces injustice, op- | lief of the sick, the wounded, and the widows and or- 


phans of deceased members ; also, that they had es- 


tablished a council of three persons chosen from their 


strous c . y inci ture. O y s ri yes see . : . 
ee ees The er = principle, the pen your eyes, then, ye that having eyes se¢ | own body, or from without, for the settlement of all 
Where Art, in endless forms revealing more fatal then will be its application ; the more com- | not. Long enough, surely, have the experience and | difficulties which might spring up among them 


Man’s pride and mighty power, 

Proclaims her grandeur and her trophies, 
From temple, dome and tower ; 

Amid the fanes of gorgeous splendor, 
Which rise to greet the sky, 

The wealth emblazoned piles uplifting 
Their massive fronts on high. 


Tis well, there may be seen some traces 
Of natures nobler skill— 

And though they cannot speak her glory, 
They tell of nature still ; 

Tis well that there is aught to whisper 
Of lovelier scenes on earth, 

Than city pride or pomp can give us, 
With their imagined worth. 


Ye messengers of love eternal, 
Pervading all of life— 

Ye teach us still the one great lesson, 
With which the world is rife ; 

Ye tell us of that boundless goodness, 
Around, beneath, above— 

Ye swell the universal pean, 
Resounding, God is love! 
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FROM THE FRENCH OP VICTOR CONSIDi AAS 
Harmony. 


BOOK II.—CHAPTER II. 








| pact and vigorous your logic, the more power will it 
have to show you in a strong light the false medium 
| into which you would fain force it to penetrate like a 
| wedge of iron. Here is the secret of the destructive 
| power of political ideology of which humanity has 
registered already, in its sad annals, too many dis- 
turbing or singularly silly and ridiculous results. 

No one contests the excellence of truth ; it is agreed 
on all hands that 1r ovexr to reign in every relation. 
Suppose then, that some supernatural power should, by 
a word, suddenly realize this wish for us; that truth 


should be in this way introduced, this very day, into, 


| society as it is here in France,— 

Do you see, do you calculate the effect? Underhand 
dealings of men of affairs, commercia! frauds, embez- 
zlements and shameful bargainings of politicians ; the 
innumerable turpitudes of industry, of trade; of admin- 
istration, of the press; the hatreds concealed in the 
bosom of families, the painted treacheries of love, the 
deceitful affections, the ignoble alliances of interest, 
and all the meannesses which are superimposed up 


R. L. through a thousand stories, from the foundations to the 


pinnacle of society ; all this you have displayed in full 


day, known ; there is no denying it ! all the husbands |Stract truth of reason, others answer by the negation 
know the conduct of their wives; all the wives the } of reason, by the submission of intelligence to faith,— 


conduct of their husbands ; what the mothers do, the 
daughters know ; what the fathers who sermonize so 
much, have done with their youth, is all known to 












‘to try a social order. 


root, oh! never fear that they will so much as suspect 


the spectacle lasted! and if so thick a cataract did not 
spread over human understandings, would they not 
have ; onounced judgment long ago upon a society 
which cannot bear that there should be either liberty, or 
truth, or justice? Truth is the touch-stone by which 
Every order which is not com- 
patible with truth, is a false order. Who can deny that? 
Who! Every body, alas! in this prodigiously enlight- 
ened age. 





Some say: here are principles which are good, just, 
incontestable, let us apply them therefore to society. 
And so they go to work to force the application, one 
with moral precepts, another with metaphysical dog- 
mas, another by actions, and another by words. In 
view of the good end which they propose to themselves 
they tinker away at the political constitution which 


cannot help the matter, and even at the constitution of 


man ; as to the social constitution which engenders 
I the evil, which engenders the bad political consti- 
tutions themselves, which is the first cause, source or 


it! 
* To metaphysical and logical principles, to the ab- 


credo quia absurdum,—by the submission of «he will 
to divine right,a right within the power of human 
discovery, if there were ever any such; in short, by 
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This amendment, which was finally referred, was 
the occasion of a regular “agitation” of the Assembly. 
On the one side it was insisted that, as the Assembly 
had aiready voted on the question, no new amendment 
or addition could be entertained. This was the opin- 
ion of all the opponents of the original bill ; but among 
them many things were said, showing to what an ex- 
tent the social ideas have penetrated in France, even 
into the class of minds most opposed to them. M. 
Deslongrais, a thorough Conservative, who was against 
the amendment, said that, in regard to the condition 
of the workingclasses, he held to the opinion exprese- 
ed by a friend shortly before in a report made to the 
Assembly. He believed that there was not a person 
in the Assembly who did not desire, with a)! bis beart, 
the progressive elevation of the classes hitherto sept 
in an inferior position, and for his part he bad the inti- 
mate conviction that the day was coming when the 
greater part of the workers would have passed from 
the state of hirelings to that of voluntary associates, 
just as formerly they had passed from the state of 
slaves to that of serfs, and as from being serfs they had 
become free hirelings. But that transformation would 
be the work of time and of the personal efforts of the 
working classes. Without doubt the state oaght to 
aid in it ; but whatever its part might be in the slow 
realization of this improvement, it ought to be, and 
would be, much inferior to the part to be taken in the 
work by the laboring classes themselves. ‘The eleva- 
tion of the laborer should be the work of his own 
hands, and if some day he was to possess the mstro- 
monte of his toil, h€ should owe it, above all, to his 
own efforts. 

{n this short speech you have the position of a large 
portion of the middie class of France clearly defined. 


Socia, Equiurpria. their sons. Every one wears written on his forehead | 4/! sorts of intellectually absurd ideas. They admit the idea of the elevation of the laboring 
(Continued.) all his deeds, his secret acts ; we know the place, the | “thers again maintain that the principles are just, classes—they even pretend to desire it from the bot- 
3 : i , begs eee . | tom of their hearts, but at the same time they retreat 

II day, the hour of things. Intrigues, projects, senti- | true, good, but that it is in the nature of things that | 


It is then by election that all things here are regula- 
ted ; all things, I mean, which pertain to the functions 
of industry, of art, of science, to active operations, to 
labors. But let us remark, before proceeding, that this 


ments, 2ll look you in the face. Oh! every one of us 
knows five hundred thousand times more of this than 
was ever known in the streets of Jerusalem. Behold 
the abysses of subterranean infamies, torn open and 


no principle can or ought to be pushed to the end: that 
a theory may be excellent, but that the absolute prac- 
yice of an excellent theory must inevitably be bad! 
Oh! here above all, shame,and three times shame ! 


from all thought of responsibility on their part. They 
say to the workmen: ‘“ Poor fellows, you wish one 
day to be independent ; just as your ancestors were 
emancipated from slavery and then from serfdom. 
You will, or at least the greater part of you, be emam- 


cipated from the wages system ; but you must bring it 
about for yourselves. Perhaps we shall have to take 
a part in the slow accomplishment of the change. To 
be sure, we are strong, because we have got the fruits 
of your labor hitherto; and you are weak, because 


exposed, all the sinks uncovered, all the ditches of | lt is in the nature of things, then, that justice is not 
foul falsehoods opened and stirred up, and their corro- | just to the end ; that truth is not true to the end; that 
sive vapors weighing on the world like the thick cloud | svch or such a principle, very just and very true, will 
of Sodom. gradually cease to be true and just, in proportion as you 


is neither the liberal or juste-milieu election, nor the 
republican election. 

Here the elector is comPETENT ; that is the basis of 
the legitimacy of the election. 





I vote in my groups» 
in my series, I nominate my chiefs, I deliberate upon 
the propositions of the regency, I reject them or I sanc- 
tion them ; that is true. But my action does not go 
outside of the spheres well known to me, in which my 
influence is proportional to my special intelligence as 
duly recognized and rated. I am not permitted to give 
my vote in the series of which I am not a member; I 
have no direct interest in their affairs. Shall I go 
there and claim a privilege for myself which I should 
refuse in my own series to any intruder who should 
there lay claim to it? No, each one votes in the series 
to which he officially belongs ; this is the normal way. 
In such circumstances an election means something ! 
This election produces good chiefs, true representa- 
tives, representatives who represent something. The 


All is known, all is seen through! Do you compre- 
hend what frightful energy these three words would 
have could they be spoken to-day! What relations 
would remain standing? What affections would sur- 
vive this fearful universal revelation? Estimate it by 
considering how many you might break in your own 
case. 

And then, no more of prejudice! We should know 
just how much value to attach to so many ideas of du- 
ties,so many precepts which have become incarnated 
in men’s consciences. Your proletaries (or hired la- 
borers) would comprehend what are the rights which 
they respect, and the old spoliation of which they are 
the victims, and which these rights sanction. In more 
than one relic yet saluted, we recognize but dirty rags 


they have been taken from you, and because you have 
been too ignorant to protect yourselves ; but we loek 
| So that in accepting a social atmosphere essentially | out for our interests, and you must look out for yours.” 
| false and there discussing principles and applications, | To this reasoning ~~ won ou wy aoe a 
} s4s : - . oti , s e ki n th sides, t 
| all the political and moral parties, all the philosophic | T°°%0"* Thousands ar On. OY 2 
' 


d religi di ie act workmen are put down, and shot or transported, and 
|and religious sects, enclosed in a great vicious circ €+| so the debate is closed for the time being. 


jare as if in a circus where all races of animals are | This selfishness of the middle class is somewhat 
brought together, fighting with feet and hands, with| based on ignorance of the real situation of - wy 
; is was plain from the surprise manifested im 
ieeth and claws, and keeping up a loud, continual up-| ™¢®. This was plain 

, me F the Assembly last Thursday afternoon, when several 
roar. | speakers who were thoroughly informed on the subject 
There is the principle, and there is the medium in| plainly set before the Representatives some of the 
which the principle must be applied. miseries which the laborers are oumpenee to — 
+t ri iat , , The Sti vas on encouraging the industry of Paris 

| If the application of the principle to the medium give | The question was on encouraging the industry 
: s : . | by exemptions from taxes and premiums upon pew 
|a discord, conclude either that the medium or the prin- buildings finished or commenced before the first of 


‘ciple, or both, are false , and if the principle is founded January, 1849. I: was proposed to give special en- 
in reason and clear to the understanding, conclude that! couragement to houses designed for workmen apd 


push it to its last consequences ! 








arid : : : -- litia : hich is fals | built under the oversight of the Government so as to 
ve ¢lector is competent. or bones that have been picked up in the streets, in- i" is Gan eediom ee wird | furnish them economical, comfortable and healthy 
pra Now, a dishonest man, or, if you please, a very | stead of holy garments and holy bones; in more than | And when you think, when you are face to face) | j ings As in this connection, Messrs. De Vogue, 
/ brave and a very honest citizen, inasmuch as he pays | one sanctuary still standing, you might find an irony | With a principle to judge it in itself, then push it to its | Trousseau, Alcoq and Peupin described the darkness, 
two hundred francs in taxes, has the right to name the | instead of a God. No more prejudices! Do you see furthest consequences, and boldly conclude whether it) filth, difficulty of access, foul air and discomfort of the 
Jocta® : ee : : ? . lb fal i h wl Ww him | places in which the laborers of Paris live—ottea stow- 
plenipotentiaries of the nation :—perhaps he is 1gno- | armies, populations, women, all, even to the children, | be true or false according to the result. oe to him ed fifiy in a room not large enough for five to oceupy 
Malet rant, foolish, cannot read or write ;—no matter, he will | arm themselves suddenly against the laws, against the | who denies that truth is true to the end. with comfort, sieeping in rows one above the other am 
vote, he pays two hundred francs in taxes. But he is | prescribed duties, the dogmas, the arrangements of this These three sophisms of which I have been speak-| ¢j:hy hammocks, and paying for such kennels a bener 
obtuse, almost an idiot ; he only knows how to weigh | state of society? Do you see flames rise, and devas- |ing: Ist, the forced application of abstract truths andj} rent - wert sy wae row me roe anion ge- 
. * : 9 ° : | . . . e . a ‘“es—the W » Assembly tor & P 
sugar and to retail oil ;—he will vote, he will vote, I | tation rush dishevelled through the world? Do you | reason, of the laws of justice, to a false medium ; 2d, aad eae. deal in earnest the necessity of & 
tell you; he will confer the power and the commission | see society biting with sharp teeth into its own flesh, | the negation of human reason, devoured by the grace something to make the lot of the laborers more tolera- 
to go and make the laws which govern us ; he is taxed | tearing its own bosom with its claws, plunging its |9f Ged, or rather by those who arm themselves with bie, and their life more like the life of human beings. 
‘wo hundred francs !—and they will prove to you that | hands into its own sides to rummage there and wring |the phrase ; 3d, the theory that truth is true only to @| Still, on a te - See ee & wasninnt 
ing i i ; ; +9: ; i ; aant ie » these -e | emotion and the percep > eIpan- 
nothing is more sacred than the law, that is to say the |its entrails? There shall be no more prejudices! ! | “¢'éain point, according to convenience ; thes oe jpaee of acets i present special duty and desti- 
collection of decisions pronounced by those commis- | And what then shall remain? Nothing but inimical | soph:sms, I say, are the three heads under which may | ny of this Nation, and that it depends on the wealthy 
peach sioned by these foolish electors taxed two hundred interests, sword in hand, and face to face in the closed | b€ classed all the errors in this world below. You | tosay whether it is to be done peacefully and with bem- 
1s. . > . ee . > , j j > rh 
* franes or more. lists, all ready for the furious combat. Oh! let the | ¥#! find them in all times and places, warring togeth- | efit to all, or ne i paenag v0 do . - y will brieg 
o aT0) . . a le ; ; . . singing -| ona new and more desperate phase of the revolute. 
a And your republican election? Oh! here it is far | Cossacks and the Tartars come, let the hordes of the |e" ¢ach having his ups and downs, on ’ ‘a on intelligent Adipiatian from the Committee on 
gw en : ‘ - : ° . 12 whe 1s d ellig 
eva” better. Here it is all the world, good God! who are | North come and armed Barbarism, descending upon us | 8'°°S -— ne Rey ft ee a “n the Organization of Labor at Lyons is here for the 
called in. Porters, colliers, strong fellows of the | in great waves like the tides of ocean. But secret truths, | Victor- The three parties of the day, the Republican,’ ose of urging the views of the Committee pom 
7 market, clowns, drunkards,—every poor dog of a | let them not come ; let not truth rush upon us ; truth | ‘he Legitimist, and the Moderate, are just these three | the attention of the Government. aren. —- 
FING . + it aod ‘ i ic 3 dy k , > eo 8 1 enc in- 
se Frenchman in short, has a voice and chooses legisla- | would annihilate our society at a blow. | sophisms incarnated and living, these three sophismnsin | de ’ pees an bot ee of the asain 
: , : | fles : ‘ : i) aoe morning | dustry ; is fact it Is 
BL — States’-officers, and heads of Government!!| And what I say to you of truth, I say also of jus- | 4 sh and bone, insulting - = me ow és Ry: of the social ideas which are represented there im all 
s. rue, they baptise all with the glorious name of citi- } tice and of liberty, Try for a little while the justice |!" their respective journals. This incarnation, Fepeat | their varieties. I am happy to say, however, that Ly- 
yw zens, French citizens !—they are all citizens of France, | which would put each person in his place, break all | it) is of every ancient history; humanity thus far bas) ons numbers a very large proportion ee 
: Ss bed euivin’ .se three soci isms; i at they predominate im the 
meen, and consequently should al! concur in the | false contracts, overthrow all fortunes in investigating become assimilated only to these three social 1 Ne nen ee eramyre; one on ies “J oe _> . 
0 . a : o ad . ¢ e 72 * . shi nt: no won er that P g nts > Me a 
” —- of the laws in which they are concerned. | their origin ; which would put the sword to the throat | it has never taken other nourishinen ; | consequence haa been entirely free from any. invplica- 
ae tting out from this point, they arrive by two leaps at | of all usurpations, and hurl into the air the whole scaf- | it is so Jean and miserable. tion in the recent difficulties, though composed tor the 
as “nversal suffrage. We have not here to speak of re- | folding of your laws and of your right;--try then a little (To be Continued { Most part of working men The plan of the Commas 
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tee is two-fold : first, to establish for each community 
commercial agencies, something on the plan of our 
“ Protective Unions” in Massachusetts and elsewhere, 
but on a much larger scale; second, to associate labor- 
ers and capitalists and directors of industry, giving to 
each party a fair share in the common profit. In the 
project of Association which they have prepared and 
submitted to the Government, they provide, among 
other things, that to the workman there shall be guar- 
anteed a fixed salary, proportionate to the labor he ac- 
tually performs and sufficient to give him a comforta- 
ble living ; over and above this he is to have also his 
share of the profits. ‘This is offset by a fixed interest 
on the capital invested, and by a sum set apart tobe 
distributed to those who by their zeal and skill have 
rendered special services to the Association, while at 
the same time a reserve is made for the support of the 
unfortunate and aged, as well as for hospitals, schools, 
and infant schools. After paying these charg.s, the 
balance ot the earnings of the Association is to be di- 
vided as profits between the laborers and capitalists. 
In order to arrive ata just basis of division in all cases 
and in different branches of labor, the Committee pro- 
pose that a law shall be passed establishing a prepara- 
tory jury, composed equally of master workmen or em- 
ployers and the delegates of the laborers in places 
where it is proposed to organize Associations, with an 
officer appointed by the State to preside over their de- 
liberations ; the duty of this jury shall be to decide in | 
any given branch of industry what proportion of the 
profits should go to capital and what to labor, to esti- 
mate the value of goods, tools, furniture, &c. proposed 
to be invested in the stock, and also to supervise the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Association. 

[ am glad to say that the members of the Commit- 
tee who have come to Paris to lay this project and that 
of Commercial Agencies before the Government have 
been very kindly received, especially by M. Tourret, 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, who is warm- 
ly interested in the ideas of commercial reform and 
Association, who will do all he can to favor their prac- 
tical realization. Before long, too, we may expect 
some well judged practical movements at Lyons. 
From the workmen of other places something in the 
same way is also now to be looked for. ‘The Assem- 
bly has appropriated three millions of franes to aid 
them, and M. T'ourret has taken hold of the business 
with zeal and intelligence, and will organize something 
better than the National Workshops,—which, by the 
way, it is now proved were established not by Louis 
Blanc, but by M. Marie, who has never been accused 
of Socialism. It is to be hoped that these practical 
movements are not like the attempt to establish the 
Regency, “ trop tard.” — Tribune. 





From the N. O. Deita, July 23. 
The New Government of France. 


Those who imagine that the New Government | 
‘which has sprung from the insurrection of Paris is com- 
posed of men who are disposed to check the onward 
progress of the Republic, are profoundly ignorant of 
the men of that Government. 

The fact of the Head of the Government being a 
Military Chieftain, who was invested with a momenta- 


Gens. Cavaignac—Lamoriciere—DBedeau. 


“ry Dictatorship, is very confidently relied on by those 


“ whose wish is father to the thought,” as proof of the 
tendency of affairs in France to relapse into a Milita- 
ry Despotism. 

Those who entertain such hopes or fears, do not un- 
derstand the character of Gen. Cavaignac, ‘I'rue, he 
is a military man, of distinguished services, gallantry, 
and skill. These qualities he displayed in the difficult 
and embarrassing war in Algiers. But long before he 
became a great General, he was a staunch Republican 
—a vigorous and powerful writer both for the Tribune 
and the National, the leading Democratic journals of 
France ; and, what will no doubt surprise the shallow- 
pated declaimers against Socialism, he has ever been, 
and is now, an ardent Socialist, 

Our readers will bear in mind that the opponents of 
Louis Philippe’s Government, and indeed of that of the 
two preceding Monarchs, were divided principally into 
two parties,—the Republicans and the Socialists. The 
object of the former was: first, to establish a Republic, 
and that being gained, social ameliorations would be 
rendered more practicable. But the Socialists consid- 
ered the improvement of the condition of the laboring 
classes as the object of primary importance, and were 
willing to sacrifice to that many of the mere forms of 
Government. They believe that the Republic offered 
the best guarantees for the success of this object ; but 
still, a Republic, without such reforms, they regarded 
as hardly worth fighting for. In the Revolution of 
February, it was the Social and Political Democrats 
who overthrew the dynasty of Louis Philippe, and or- 
ganized the New Government. Lamartine may be 
considered the chief of that party, and all the Provis- 
ional Government followed his lead,except Louis Blanc, 
Flocon, and others—who, with the same object in 
view, were less moderate, judicious, and practicable in 
the means by which they proposed to carry out their 
views. 

These men are not to be confounded with the Com- 
munists, who are comparatively a small and weak par- 
ty, and whose views are generally regarded as fanati- 
cal and extreme. Nor are they to be implicated in the 
excesses of Barbés, Raspail,and others. The judicious 
Socialists hold simply, in the words of the French Con- 
stitution, as reported by A. Marrast, that “ Society is 
bound, by the productive and general means at its 
disposal, and which will hereafter be organized, to 
furnish labor to every man who cannot obtain it other- 
wise.” 

To this party belong Gen. Cavaignac, and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet organized by him. They are all 
men who have been distinguished heretofore as able 
advocates of the Social and Democratic Republic, and 
most of them have suffered prosecution and imprison- 
ment in that cause. Cavaignac is the brother of Go- 
defroi Cavaignac, who was arranged in 1832 before 
the Chamber of Deputies, for a fierce assault on that 
body, on account of its participation in the erection of 
the fortifications around Paris, and was condemed to a 
long impnsonment. His brother, who was also impli- 
eated in this and other Republican movements, togeth- 
er with Lamoriciére and Bedeau, was disposed of by 
ordering him to Algiers. Now, fortune seemed to 
smile on the cause with which these gallant men were 
identified. The very act by which Louis Philippe 
hoped to get rid of them, proved the means of their 
elevation, and supplied the Republic with Heroes, the 
prestige of whose deeds and virtues has contributed 
powerfully to render Republicanism popular and at- 
tractive in France. 

From the time Cavaignac, Lamoriciére and Bedeau 
landed in France, their career was one unbroken series 
of brilliant achievements, through which they soon 
rose to the highest ranks in the Army. 

The three republican exiles became the heroes of the 
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war. Indeed, it required no very profound city to 
diseover, ere they left France, that these men possesse 
the souls of trué heroes. 

The courage which they displayed in resisting t 
powerful Government of Louis Philippe, and asserting 
the rights of labor and the truths of Democracy, was 
even more brilliant than the valor exhibited in the 
thousand perilous enterprises of the war in Algeria. 

These three Generals are not mere military chief- 
tains. They are men of science, of education, of great 
political knowledge, who were driven into the Army 
by their republican principles. They have sought for 
war, as the only arena open to their ambition and 
talents. 













but meanwhile to A se de 
the midst of hig-undeserved desolation, we can 

that that mournful verse must sometime recur which 
he wrote in the- garden of Gethsemane, on the death 
of his young daughter :— 

“Je fus des la mamelle un homme de douleur,” 
&c. 

To these remarks the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer 
adds the following, in which we heartily concur :— 
“ Both our heart and our judgment concur in the above 
remarks upon the character and career of Lamartine. 
His fate is another exemplification of the truth so stri- 
kingly illustrated in his own person by Mirabeau—that 
in political revolutions ‘ there is but one step from the 


They are, too, men of virtue and honesty. The | Capitol to the Tarpean rock, ’” 


proclamations of Cavaignac show clearly his character. 


“We yet hope that the men of his own’ day will do 


They breathe the noblest spirit of humanity, philan-,) justice to Lamartine, whom we can no more suspect 


thropy and moderation, whilst they displayed the ut- 
most firmness and devotion to law and order, 


of collusion with the coarse, brutal and bloody revolt 
of June,now, than when in February, by a single mag- 


The personal appearance of Cavaignac is an index | nificent phrase, he blasted the red flag of anarchy and 


His person is of the medium size, 


to his character. 
His countenance js full of 


stout, manly and well knit. 


bloodshed. : 
“He may have lacked—as General Jackson said of 


thought and kindness, shaded by an expression of pen- | Madison—the faculty of looking calmly upon blood- 
sive melancholy, through which now and then breaks | shed—and therefore may have dallied too long with 


the lightning flash of enthusiasm and genius. 


He is of | incipient revolt, in the hope and expectation of redu- 


the middle age, and is ranked by several,Generals in | cing it to reason ; but of voluntary association, or con- 


the Army, among whom is Lamoriciére. 


Cavaignac | nivance with anarchy and fierce revolt, such as the 


was selected as the leader against the late insurrection, | four day’s conflict the streets of Paris have witnessed— 
by Lamartine and the Executiue Commission, because | we believe him wholly, entirely incapable.” 


he was known to be a decided Socialist, and his ap- 
pearance at the head of the law and order party would 
show that that party did not participate or sympathize 
in the insurrection. His appointment would also go 
far, it was hoped, to moderate and propitiate the un- 


t 


happy and lawless men who were concerned in this | could not shoot them without hitting the children. One | 


criminal movement. 

Gen. Lamoriciére has been long known in the Ar- 
my as the favorite Repubsican General. Heisa dash- 
ing officer, whose restless energy and undaunted cour- 
age infused the greatest vigor into the operations of 
the French Army in Algeria. He is considered the 
first cavalry officer in Europe. Lamoriciére isa tall, 
stout man, of full, bold, daring countenance. He is a 
blunt Republican, of decided talent, quick sagacity and 
liberal views, and will no doubt form an able Mirtister 
of War. 

Bedeau, who is the youngest of the Republican 
Generals, is one of the most interesting men in France. 
His reputation in Algeria is familiar to our readers, 
as his exploits must be fresh in the recollection of all 
who have watched the progress of the Freneh Army. 
He is a man of the strictest purity and piety of life, a 
devoted Socialist, and a friend to ali philanthropic ob- 
jects. 

"These are not the men who are likely to prove false 





“Fovrtertsm in France.—During the late murderous 


contest in Paris, the Fourierites went to an infant school, 
took out the children and bound them hand and foot, 
placing them as barricades, so that the National Guard 


|of the insurgents was taken, and the Guard were about 
| to shoot him, when Gen. Brea threw himself before the 
prisoner and begged them to observe the rules of war, 
and not to hurt him. The ungrateful Fourierite drew 
out a pistol and shot the General dead, while the latter 
was pleading for his life.” 

The above anecdote we find in one of our exchanges, 
and we only notice it that we may do our best to 
counteract the false impression it is calculated to con- 
vey ; otherwise, we should pass it over in silence, as 





: a a 
man I studying. In the course of the 

e g he e a few moments with my fri 
on @ subject of importance on which they had 


y had conversations ; he seemed to perceive 
by lightning ; before you had fairly hinted your thought 
he was master of it and saw it in its whole scope ang 
consequences. I never knew such swiftness of intyj. 
tion ; he did not reason, did not think, but saw; that 
seemed to be the characteristic of his mind. It has 
not the faculty of analysis, but of intuition; it neve; 
enters into details, but stays in the broa generalj. 
zations; it is elective and : acure 
or sure ; it can give you the noblest ideas, but neve, 
tells when or how they must be put in execution. 
Lamartine has all the elements of a great Frenc) 
orator. A tall and graceful person, a face which j, 
not handsome, but which beyond any that I ever say 
has the capacity of magnetic illumination, a clea; 
voice,a large organ of eauag, with the menta| 
quickness I have spoken of, and the French faculty of 
exaltation or enthusiasm in its highest degrees ; to se. 
him five minutes and hear him speak, was to appre. 
ciate his power in that particular. With an English 
oran American audience who would reflect and crit. 
cise while he was speaking he would not be sure of 
success, but let him stand on the steps of the Hotel dp 
Ville with a Parisian mob to be governed through the 
feelings and the unaginetion and he is irrisistible. 
Perhaps some of your readers will ask whether [ 
mean to deny that Lamartine isa man of genius. By 
nomeans. Though I have no great liking for terms so 
indefinite, I should say that no man ever had a bette; 
claim to be called a man of genius. Not that he is , 
very original, or a very profound man; he is rather the 
contrary of both these. He is not a man to make an 
epoch, but himself most palpably the result of one ; he 
is not a creator, but a man created and inspired by the 
times in which he lives. But no man is @ genius jp 
every thing, and perhaps more men than we suppose 
are geniuses in something. Lamartine’s genius is in 
the line I have spoken of above ; it is the genius of in. 
tuition, of enthusiasm and of language. He is nota 
discoverer of new truths, nor an organizer of new in. 
stitutions, not an executive man to build up a state and 
put energy, justice and economy into the mechanism o; 


one of the many absurdities, respecting the Parisian | society. He is rather a seer who perceives at a distance 


revolt, which now find their way into the public prints. | 


Charity would induce us to believe that this story was 
dictated by ignorance rather than by malice ; yet its 
injustice is equally great in either case. From such 
statements one would naturally infer that, not only 








the chief landmarks that must guide the march of the 
day ; with what is to be done to-morrow or the day 
after he does not concern himself, but the duties now to 
be performed he states so eloquently that all mep 
are persuaded, often so vaguely that they are not re. 


were Fourierites the only persons engaged in the in- | pelled by any idea that they themselves must undertake 


surrection, but that Fourierism, as a principle, encoura- 
ges and leads to the commission of such deeds as that 


above related. Nothing, however, can be farther from 


them. 
The head of Lamartine is quite small in proportion 
to his person, but it is round and equally developed. 


to their previous history, as well as to people who have the truth than such an opinion. The principles of | His forehead is high as represented in the portraits and 
ever cherished and honored them, by obstrueting the | Fourier,so far from leading to strife and bloodshed, | rather retreating—he inclines to baldness and his hair 
progress of the Republic. They will cordially unite | profess to conduce to peace and harmony among men, | once a light brown is becoming gray. But any defic. 
with their colleagues, who, in civil and political spheres | and could that Utopian theory ever be put into practi- | iency in quantity of brain is made up by the great ac- 


have proved no less devoted supporters of the Social | cai operation, such would be its inevitable effect. Of 
and Democratic Republic. ‘They too, like Lamartine, | all the newspapers of Paris, those advocating Fourier- 
will be opposed and vilified by the bourgeoisie and |ism have always been considered as the least danger- 
and their allies, the English Tories, and their allies, | ous to public tranquility. The principal one is the 
the American Conservatives, who ridicule and oppose |“ Democratie Pacifique,” edited by the celebrated Vic- 
all political and social progress. But we trust they | tor Considerant. After the defeat of the insurgents, 
may be able to defy such opposition, and carry out | many of the Reform journals were suppressed by the 
the designs of the Revolution, by solving the problem | despotic power of the Assembly ; but the Fourierite 
of the practicability of the Social and Democratic Re- | organ was not included in thedecree of proscription. 
public. ~ a Sree eens? holds a high position in the 
ssembly, and was one of the committee appointed 
to draft the Constitution. These facts plainly show 
that, however radical may be the principles of Fouri- 
The London Times, of July 10, has the following | erism, at least they are not dreaded by the property- 
reflection touching this subject : holders as likely to excite insurrection among the peo- 
é : : ; _ | ple, In fact, Fourierism has entirely too much of the 
“A strange spectacle is visible at this moment in | moral suasion doctrine about it. We do not say that 
Paris—a spectacle not only strange but inexpressibly | many of the insurgents may not have been Fourierites : 
touching. There is a man in that capital of frivolity | hut we do say, that there were also many Commun. 
and revolutions, who has within the compass of a few | ists, and many of neither sect among them. ‘The re- 
weeks experienced all the perils and vicissitudes of | yolt, as we have before stated, was an insurrection of 
statesmanship. Yesterday he was revered almost to | the working classes against the bourgeoisie and capi- 
idoltry ; to day is shunned as if the touch of his hand | talists—of those who have not against those who 
or the sound of his voice were contaminating—yester- | have—and as such, and in no other light, it should be 
day he was the glory of the republic ; to-day he isits | considered.—N. O. Crescent, July 28 
victim. Whois thisman? He isthe poet whose soul ’ ’ 
was intoxicated with the beauty of freedom, and from 
whose lips came those words of eloquence which only 
a day or two back thrilled through the heart of Chris- 
tendom. 





What is to become of Lamartine ? 





Paris Correspondent of the Chronotype. 
Lamartine, 


Every citizen of France felt the sincerity of this Paris, July 27, 1848. 
man’s enthusiasm ; it was attested, indeed, by the pur- A friend who occasionally visits at Lamartine’s in- 
ity, consistency, and the dignity of a whole life. And | vited me to accompany him the other evening to see 
it is against this man, “under whose nostrils,” to use an | the orator and poet at home, and I was not backward 
expression lately uttered by the Semarine, “she had jin accepting the invitation. We went at the usual 
recently buried the last grain of her incense”—it is |hour, and after the ceremonies of introduction were 
against this man that the slanders of all parties in the | over I took my station in a corner where I could best 
republic are now directed, as by a species of infamous | fiulfil the purpose for which I had come, namely, 10 
unanimity. It is upon his head that jealousies of all : | see and hear. : 
Legitimists, Communists, Bonapartists, Orlesnists, It was Lamartine’s regular evening for receiving 
Bourbonists, the Ouvriers, the Bourgeoisie, and the |company, and perhaps seventy persons were present, 
Aristocrats—are being poured out to day like ashes. It | and among them a goed proportion were ladies. New 
is against him that the obloquies of the Parisians are | visitors constantly came to fill the place ot those who 
being thrown ,unstintingly, as if toafford to future his- | went, and the host was continually engaged in saying 
torians a new and unparalled example of the mutability |a few words to each as they entered 3; none of them 
of political fortunes, of the vicissitudes of popularity, | were favored with any thing like aconversation, but as 
and of the fickleness of the people. nearly all were old acquaintances I noticed that in 

But there are doubtless reasons for this sudden change | scarcely a single case this short greeting seemed to be 
in the opinions of French citizens. Oh, yes! there are | an exchange of mere common place compliments ; he 
reasons. When it was said after the first insurrection, | spoke to them all as though he had something special 
that Lamartine had conspired with the insurgents of |to say to each. When there were any whom he wish- 
the 15th of May, Lamartine himself answered that |ed to treat with particular attention he would lead 
accusation from the tribune of the National Assembly. | them to Madame Lamartine, who sat among the la- 
He said—-every body remembers it—* Yes! I have | dies in another part of the room, and then turn to meet 
conspired with those men—I have conspired with them {Some new comer. 
as the lightning conductor conspires with the thunder | To stand still or speak on one subject for any length 
cloud!” The metaphor was splendid, and has been | of time seemed difficult. He was now here, now there 
verified by events. The lightning conductor of the re- | though moving always with sucha finished and natur. 
volution, otherwise the fame of Lamartine, has been | al grace that there was no appearance of haste in his 
melted, warped, literally blasted, by carrying off the | steps; he spoke too with an easy distinctness that gave 
terrible electricity of the conspiracies. To shield France | the effect of deliberation to his language ; his remark- 
from peril, the poet statesman called down upon his | able intellectual and physical quickness is natural and 
own head the lightnings of terrorism. Lamartine has | steady, not spasmodic as is often the case in men of 
secured the salvation of the republic, but only by the | that temperament; he is like a bird that flies swiftly 
sacrifice of his immense and magnificent popularity.— | without any whirring of its wings, a swallow for in- 
As has been nobly said already of this great man, by | stance. 
one speaking from the opposite side of the channel—| None of the portraits of Lamartine convey a good 
“M. de Lamartine was not actuated by ambition, he | idea of his appearance ; indeed I may say that none 
was a patriot to the extent of self-sacrifice ; he consent- | of them convey any idea at all. That in the collec- 
ed, with his eyes open, to pulverise his name, in order | tion of heads of the provisional government is partic- 
ihat he might preserve the National Assembly.” That | ularly unlike him. His face is older a good deal, and 
is the explanation of this otherwise inexplicable pro- |has a certain expression of the man of the world 
blem—that is the solution to the enigma of the down- | which that does not give ; besides, as I saw him the 
fall of the executive commission—that is the clue | other evening it was much more genial and happy, but 
which can alone guide our reason through the labyrinth | that difference is accounted for by the difference in cir- 
of these extraordinary and bewildering occurrences. |cumstances. There was something about the general 
Hitherto there have been only whisperings and inuen- | style of his appearance which reminded me strongly of 
does in depreciationof Lamartine’s character, and in al- | two men who are very unlike each other, and quite as 
lusion to these same whispers and inuendoes,he has him- | much unlike M. Lamartine perhaps ; I ‘mena Henry 
self written thus to the Constitutionnel—*There is no | Clay and William Henry Channing. He has the ner- 
answer, there is only a ery of indignation which rises | vous temperament and ideality of the one combined 
from the bottom of my soul, and which I pray you sim- | with the Southern grace and readiness of the other. 
ply to register.” Ultimately the truth will be revealed; | I was struck above all by the mental rapidity of the 






































tivity of the nervous system and by the fineness of jt: 
fibres. The organs of benevolence, reverence, firm- 
ness,conscientiousness and love of approbation are full; 
developed, particularly the last. Self-esteem is com. 
paratively small; and the base of the head struck me 
as quite defective in volume. Indeed, this is the great 
defect in his character, as expressed in his face and 
personal appearance, if not in his writings and public 
policy. He lacks sensuality, if 1 may use that expres- 
sion. He, is too little connected with mother earth 
and solid matter; there is a want of substantiality 
of weight;.he is too light and erial; there is no 
force in his footstep, it is like the spring of a grey- 
hound. 

These thoughts had gone through my mind as I stood 
in my corner, when I turned to go into another room 
which opened from the saloon. It seemed to be La- 
martine’s cabinet du travail, or study ; on the sofa a 
beautiful Italian greyhound was sleeping. I was struck 
by the conincidence and said to myself that this was 
certainly the symbol of the man. Looking up at the 
moment my eye fell on a full length portrait of him 
taken many years since, and there two dogs of the 
same species were painted with their master,  Thisil- 
lustrates his delicate and gentlemanly taste, as did the 
books and the engravings which were scattered abou! 
on the tables. I trust it was not improper to look 2: 
this room with interest ; it was left just as if the poei- 
statesmaa had been writing or reading in it all the 
morning ; one table was covered with papers and pens; 
a few cigars lay on the mantel-piece ; on the sofa some 
fresh cut pamphlets and books, flang here and there 
indicated that it was not long since they had been ex- 
plored and laid aside. The walls were hung with 
pictures ; some of them were portraits of eastern sub- 
jects, some copies of the old masters ; I was told that 
they were almost every one from the pencil of Madame 
Lamartine. Some ladies were admiring them aloud 
and it required no forcing of one’s conscience to join in 
their praise. 

I was delighted to see that, like many other literary 
men, Lamartine maintained among his books and pa- 
pers an order of their own very different from mathe- 
matical precision. They were left apparently just 2% 
they had been used ; volumes of engravings, books ¢! 
history and of poems dispersed among each other i 
a variety which only a student ora professor of the 
same branch of practical philosophy could fully appre- 
ciate ; to a profane person it would have seemed hope- 
less confusion. 

I sought in vain among the company present for 20- 
tabilities ; there were several members of the Assel™- 
bly present but none of the leaders of the parties and 
none of the men of either of the governments tha! 
have existed since the revolution, with the exception 
of the host himself. It was enough, however, for the 
evening to meet him surrounded by his personal friends, 
and, to borrow an expression, to feel his magnetis™ 
The elevation of sentiment, the sincerity and the fresh- 
ness of the man were as agreeable as the south wind 
on a summer evening, and I made my adieus with eve® 
a stronger sense of respect for him, now that I felt that 
I understood him better, than I had done before. There 
is great truth in the optimism which he adheres to 5° 
firmly ; all men are good and all ideas have some truth 
in them ; we are foolish to complain that the one a 
not perfect and that the other have a large alloy of ¢t 
ror ;—such as they are they do their work. Lamartine 
was not equal to the position in which the revolutio® 
placed him; had he been he would have been the gre8 
est man in history, for his position was the greates!- 
But he did for France and for Humanity what no othe! 
man could have done, and that will remain to his hon°! 
forever. He has the ability to do a good deal more 
and in time he will probably be called on to do it. _ 

Victor Considerant made a very admirable speech ® 
the Assembly, on Tuesday, on the bill regulating the 
clubs. It was proposed to forbid the clubs from 4's 
cussing anything against the laws and he showed the 
absurdity of it so clearly as to put it down at once 
Any proposal to amend a law, he said, was against 
that law, and if they were to lay down such a restric 
tion they would prevent all discussion of new prine!- 
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rovement, and in fact abolish the 


i i iderant is an 

‘oht of free discussion altogether. Conside 
— by nature and will yet assume a position < im- 
rtance and influence in the Assembly, where he is 


sendy Uninet et Jraternite. 
BAAN 
Proverbial Philosophy. 
There is aman in England’s Upper 
Ten, with dainty feed for sapper— 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper 
Is his name : 


, all effort for imp 


Bostonian. 


And he’s writ full many a poem 
For the poorer class, to show ’em, 
That if poverty should blow ’em, 
They themselves are most to blame-~ 
That advice is what we owe ’em, 
And equality’s a shame! 


It is well for Mr. Tupper, 

Thus to preach from Fortune’s Upper 

Deck, that those within the scupper 
Should’nt pine for fish or fowl : 

That to grunt is very silly, 

And that life’s a dappy-dilly, 

And the poor man, will-he—nill-he,— 
Must be silent as an owl— 

And if things grow well or ill, he 
Never must presume to growl. 


That’s good talk for Mister Tupper, 
Who is fast to Fortune’s crupper, 
While he drinks a stirrup-cup, or 
Two--it’s famous talk for him ; 
But if he’d but leave his dinner, 
And become a pauper sinner— 
Some poor weaver or some spinner, 
Working, sick in heart and limb, 
He’d see something of the inner 
Life, that now to him is dim. 





A Cotemporary of Burns. 


More than half a century having elapsed (says the 
Kilmarnock Journa!) since the tomb closed over the 
mortal remains of Burns, the number of those who re- 
member the event which awakened such strains of la- 
mentation over Scotland must be few ; and still fewer 
will be the number of those who recollect him a young 
farmer in Mossgiel. Though few and far between, 
still there are some who remember him ere his poems 
were issued from the Kilmarnock press. Of these 
there is one, and perhaps the only one, residing in this 
neighborhood, who knew the bard ere his aspiration, 

“That he, for puir auld Scotland’s sake, 
Some useful plan or book might make, 
Or write a sang at least,” 
was crowned with success—knew him when he was so 
much entangled with the Mauchline belles, whom he 
warns against Rob Mossgiel—and drank veritable tod- 
dy with him in Nanse Tannock’s at that very sacra- 
ment which he has painted in colors of unfading fresh- 
ness. Janet Wyllie, relic of Mungo M’Gaan, who 
comes in fora passing notice in one of Burn’s epistles, 
isanative of Mauchline, now in her eighty-fourth 
year, being eileens, according to Scottish'phraseology 
with Jean Armour. In heryouth, we doubt not that 
she was posshissed of considerable personal attractions, 
as her still straight, tall, and well-formed figure, and 
regular features indicate ; and the fact of being mar- 
ried at the early age of seventeen, rather corruborates 
such a suposition. Her memory does not seem much 
impaired, but more early occurrences are remembered 
better than more recent transactions. Of course, af- 
ter such pains have been taken in collecting everything 
regarding our national poet, little new important infor- 
mation is likely to be cbt? ined ; still her impressions and 
recollections are not without interest, and throw some 
little more light on the “Holly Fair,’ Jean Armour, 
in the estimation of Jean Wyllie, was not a braw wo- 
man—a mere bunt of a body—but Highland Mary 
was in beauty far surpassing Jean Armour. Of the 
four whom he celebrates in the stanza— 
“Miss Miller is fine, Miss Murchland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Beattie is braw ; 


There is beauty and fortune to be got with Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’ ”»——_ 


Burns had his jewel, but few others were of Burn’s op- 
inion in this respect ; and here also Janet Wyllie dis- 
sents. The Miss Smith was a sister of the James 
Smith to whom one of the very best epistles was writ- 
ten. Miss Miller married Dr. Mackenzie, of Mauch- 
line. Miss Morton wasa braw lass and married a Mr. 
Paterson in the same town. “The Holy Fair,” she is 
of opinion, was named “ Tue Hoy Farr,” not from 
any wish to ridicule it, but was naturally suggested by 
the circumstance of its being held inthe churchyard, 
the place where, on fairs, coopers, dealers in yarn, lint, 
wut other articles, generally exhibited their goods 
or sale. 





Laissez Farre.—There was atime when it was 
considered a great stride for humanity to get govern- 
ments to let the people alone, not to oppress them, not 
to rob the weak to enrich the strong. The French 
Political Economists who first discovered the iniquity 
of protecting wealth at the expense of poverty, raised 
the cry, Laissez Faire—vet atone, leave the people 
to their own energies, and let every man be his own 
protector, so far as he can be so by making his own 
bargains. And surely this wasa great gain from the 
spoliations which governments had always practiced. 
_ Bat,this was only half the righteousness government 
is bound to fulfil. Government is bound not only to 
cease from doing evil but to learn to do well. When 
the strong usurped government they of course oppres- 
sed the weak, and it was as much as could be expect- 
ed of their unauthorized government to let the weak 


alone. One might well say to them yield us the prin- 
ciple: Every one for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.” 


But when we are talking of legitimate government 
Wwe are talking of a government of the whole for the 
a of all, so far as such government can benefit 
all. 

Now “the poor we have always with us.” Some 
will be strong, many will be weak. If the great ques- 
Uon of the distribution of the products of labor be left 
to itself we do not believe that any system of land- 
limitation, or any equity of taxation, or freedom of 
trade would prevent cunning and capital from swind- 
ling the weak and simple and generating intolerable 
Poverty. We believe, if wisdom pervades the mass, 
48 government will provide by a just organization of 
labor that such a state of things shall not happen. It 
Will abolish poverty. —Chronotype. 


THE HA 


From the Reveille. 
The “ Hulks of Bermuda.” 


It may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know something about the place where the Irish Pat- 
riot, Mitchell, is condemned to linger out his days in 
confinement on board of a prison ship. They are 
truly named “ Hulks,” and I would add loathsome 
hulks, too. I was once a prisoner of war, and con- 
fined on board of them, and have a most vivid recol- 
lection of those floating castles. 

The Bermudas, or Somers, Islands are a small 
group, situated about half way between Nova Scotia 
and the Antilles, and about six hundred miles from 
the American coast, or from Cape Hatteras. During 
the war of 1812, it was the headquarters for the Brit- 
ish army and navy on the American station. It was 
from the Bermudas that the army under Gen. Ross 
sailed for the Chesapeake, and for the attack on Balti- 
more. It wasalso from the Bermudas that one divis- 
ion of the army, destined for the attack on New Or- 
leans, departed, under the command of General Keene 
—the division under Gen. Gibbs, for the same destina- 
tion, sailed from Jamaica. These Islands are about 
thirty-five miles in length, and about twenty broad, 
and are divided into about forty Islands, the sea run- 
td through them in every direction, forming bays 






and inlets on almost every side. One of the hulks, 
the “* Goree,” an old African ship, is situated at the 
head of St. George’s harbor, and is used as a receiv- 
ingship. The “ Ardent,” sixty-four was situated in 
| the bay, about four miles from the navy yard at Ham- 
ilton, and three miles from the tanks, at the head ofa 
long and dangerous reef of rocks which extends from 
the eastern end of these Islands for about thirty miles 
jin a kind of semi-circle, running all round the western 
side of the Island. Inside of this reef, and near the 
head of it, ltes the “ Thames,” a large, dismantled ship, 
her lower masts only standing, looking like three 
| stumps sticking up, and a bowsprit sticking out like a 
dog’s tail cut off. This is the place where the patriot 
Mitchell is incarcerated. This hulk—the “ Thames” 
—has taken the place of the “ Ardent,’ which has 
been hauled in to the docks at Hamilton. 
| Confinement in one of these hulks is bad enough for 
sailors who are accustomed to a wet jacket and hard 
| fare ; but for a landsman, who has been bred in scenes 
of refinement, it is, absolutely, unendurable. Tis fare 
is the condemned provisions of the British navy, and 
that which is not condemned, an American dog would 
turn up his nose at—the scenery is the constant dash 
of the ocean against the rocks, laving it into white 
foam ; shut in on the south by high hills, and, on the 
west, open to the broad Atlantic, but locked in by 
that impassable reef that no vessel dare venture near. 

During the war of 1812 to 1815, I was captured by 
the Lacedemonian frigate, and carried into Bermuda, 
where I remained a prisoner of war eighteen months, 
and was, for a time, confined in the “ Hulks.” Iknow 
them well, and when I was first crowded down into 
the gun deck of that loathsome craft I thought my 
days were numbered. There are very few persons 
that can form the slightest idea of an entrance on 
board ofa prison ship. I had been partially initiated 
before having once been picked up at sea by the Mel- 
pomone frigate, and once before captured on the coast 
of France, and sent on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
On entering the gangway, your mess is called out, and 
if they are not near at hand for your protection, you 
are pretty sure to lose your “ kit.” 

The hulk at the head of St. George’s harbor may be 
compared to a wart on a handsome woman’s face.— 
The bay which forms the harbor is a beautiful sheet of 
water. On the left are lofty hills, with plateaux of 
cedar groves along up their sides, dotted with the 
white villas of the citizens, and in a valley, and grad- 
ually rising to the hills, is the town of St. George, with 
its white stone houses and flat roofs; and stretching 
far down the bay, and on the hills below, are the Bar- 
racks and Fort Somers. On the south are some low 
islands, beyond which the open sea rolls on in inter- 
minable swells ; sometimes dashing against the rock- 
bound shore, unti] the white foam looks like a lady’s 
frill, gracefully fitted to her neck. 

As soon as I was through with my examination at 
the court of Vice-Admiralty, 1 was marched to the 
dock-boat, and when I approached the huge black 
hulk, swarms of heads could be seen peeping through 
the port-holes. My blood ran cold as I was ushered 
on board of this floating pest-house. A few marines 
were pacing fore-and-aft, and under a large awning 
on the quarter-deck, my name was registered by an 
officer, and my mess numbered. Fortunately for me, 
my mess was near the gangway, andI got but one 
black eye before I was surrounded by my mess. My 
clothes bag was gone, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing one or two very pretty fights for the possession 
of one of my shirts. ‘The Goree was a general receiv- 
ing ship, where the pirate, the privateers-man, the 
sailor, and the landsman were all thrown together.— 
Afterwards, the American prisoners were transferred 
to the Ardent, 64, in the upper bay, where the 
Thames nowlhies. Afier a few days’ confinement on 
board of the Goree, I wastransferred to the Ardent. 

Nothing but stratagem can ever relieve the unfortu- 
nate Mitchell from his position. In the passage up, 
inside of the Reef, at least four hundred guns could be 
brought to bear upon any vessel that should venture in, 
and those ata high elevation. ‘The reef isa perfect 
barrier to any approach direct from the sea. There 
is no passage through the Islands any other way, ex- 
cept for small boats, and they would have to pass 
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which are always on hand to supply the market, when 
the heavy gales, which lasts sometimes many days, 
prevent the fishermen from taking the usual supply. | 
At some future time 1 may give you some of my 
own adventures in these Islands, with anecdotes of 
the natives, but I don’t choose to ring in my own va- 
garies while describing the situation and condition of | 
the unfortunate Mitchell, who I imagine I can now see 
picking the worms out of his course brown bread on 
the gun-deck of the « Thames” hulk. 
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A Coat Mine in Germany.—The following account 
of a visit to a remarkable coal mine near Waldenburg, 
in Germany, is related by Charles L. Fleischmann, Esq. | 
tormerly draughtsman in the Patent Office, at Washing- | 
ton, who visited Germany in 1844-5: 

“It was night when we arrived at the celebrated 
coal mines, of which five-sixths belong to the crown 
and one-sixth to Count Hochberg. Six large boats 
took the visitors to the interior of the mine, with a band 
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A Man Barrie wits Misrortune.--Sir Walter 
Scott, who may be said to have lived both in fiction 
and on fiction, had nevertheless a strong reality of hu- 
man nature in him,a wealth of character of which the 
world would have known nothing if his wealth of 
purse had not turned outasham. We copy a para- 
graph from his “ Life,” in Chambers’ Miscellany, to il- 
lustrate our remark : 

He was engaged at the time of his misfortunes in 
writing the Life of Bonaparte, taking up his new novel 
of Woodstock at intervals by way of relief. These 
tasks he continued with steady perseverance in the 
midst of all his distresses. Even on the day which 
brought him assurance of the grand catastrophe, he 
resumed in the afternoon the task which had engaged 
him in the morning. There was more triumph over 
circumstances here than might be supposed, for he had 
lately begun to feel the first touches of the infirmities 
of age ; age to which ease, not hard work, is natural- 
ly appropriate. His sleep was now less sound than it 
had been ; his eyesight was failing ; and, above all, he 


of music leading the subterranean navigators for three- | felt that backwardness of the intellectual power which 
quarters of a mile into the bowels of the earth. The! is inseparable from years. The will, however, was 
breaking of the waves against the black wall ; the thun-! green as ever, and under the prompting of an honora- 
dering sound of the music, and the flickering of the nu- ble spirit, it did its work nobly. Doggedly, doggedly 
merous torch-lights, gave the whole a magic eflect.| did this glorious old man rouse himselt from his mel- 
The canal ended at last, and we were at the entrance | ancholy couch, and set to his task at an hour when gai- 


of the great coal pits. 
till we came to a rotunda supported by columns of stone 
coal, where we found to our great surprise a table or- 
namented with garlands of flowers and set out with de- 
licious refreshments. The contrast of the white table 
cloth glittering with silver and glass, with the red light 
of the torches gave it an uncommonly wild effect, and 
would have suited for a scene of Faust, as a banquet 
in the royal palace of Mephistopheles. The imprisoned 
carbonic acid gas drove the corks from the silver head- 


ed botties, and their report was re-echoed from the | 


carbon vault. The health of the noble host was drank, 


a ‘long live the Count, was responded to from the nu- | 
merous ainers in the various passages, who were at| 


work 
mine. 
year, is transported, upon that subterranean canal, to 
the opening of the mine, and from thence over all Si- 
lesia. The miners enter through a pit from above. 
When we had sufficiently viewed all the treasures 
which nature had here stored up for the use of man, 
the company returned in boats ; and as we were quiet- 
ly going through the water to the sound of the martial 
music of the band, terrific explosions, which seemed 
to have burst the very centre of the globe, followed 
each other in rapid succession. At first they startled 


v show the visitors the mode of working the 


We followed this black passage, 


The coal which amounts to 350,000 tons per | 


ety has little more than sought his Firmly did he 
keep to his desk during long hours, till he could satisfy 
himself that he had done his utmost. The tempta- 
tions of society, the more insinuating claims of an over- 
| worked system for rest, were alike resolutely rejected. 
| The world must ever hear with wonder, that between 

the third day after his bankruptcy and the fifteenth day 
thereafter, he had written a volume of Woodstock, al- 
though several of these days had been spent in com- 
parative vacancy, toallow the imagination time for 
brooding. He believed that, fora bet, he could have 
written this volume in ten days! Just a fortnight af- 
ter his final breach with fortune, he says in his journal: 
“ | have now no pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, 
and I think, now the shock of the discovery is pastand 
over, am much better off on the whole... . I 
shall be free of a hundred petty public duties imposed 
on me as a man of consideration ; of the expense of 
a great hospitality ; and, what is better, of the waste 
| of time connected with it. Ihave known in my day 

all kinds of society, and can pretty well estimate how 
| much or how little one loses by retiring from all but 
| that which is very intimate. . . If L could see those 

about me as indifferent to the loss of rank as I am, I 
| should be completely happy. As it is, time must salve 
| that sore, and to time I trust it.” With suck philoso- 





every one ; but we soon found that it was another treat| phy could Scott regard his reverses, even in the very 
of ovr host, meant to show the effect of the report of| crisis of their occurrence, and yet from many other pas- 


mortrs among these coal galleries. Yet the miners 
assured some gentlemen that it was always a dangerous 
experiment, especially when there is a loose vein in 
the mine. At nine o'clock we left the mines, and 
greeted the silver Jight of the moon, hanging in the 
vault of heaven above us, which seemed more con- 
genial to our souls, than the impenetrable black walls 
of these coal-treasures. At 10 o'clock the cars left 
Freyburg ; and about midnight we rolled through the 
streets of Breslau to our various quarters. Every one 
there present will remember this interesting excursion, 
and the hospitable and amiable Count Hochberg.” 





Wit.—-Leigh Hunt, in enumerating the different 
species of wit, has failed to mention one very common 
kind—unappreciated wit. He certainly did not omit 
1t because he did not believe in its existence ; for some 
of his own wit was of this sort. He could not have 
neglected it on account of-its insignificance ; for some 
of the highest achievements of wit have belonged to 
this class. 

One of the most trying circumstances in life is to 
say something that you consider particularly good, and 
then hear a remark from one of your auditors, which 
shows that he is perfectly innocent of comprehending 
it. The bright ideais kindled in ycur mind, and flash- 
es in your face like the lightning of the fire-fly. You 
expect to see an answering flash in the faces of those 
around you, but instead thereof, you perceive the most 
solemn darkness. You might as well have kept dark. 
A summer evening cloud, which, after having flashed 
and flashed to its fellow clouds in perfect exuberance 
of spirits, should see them all continue to look blue—a 
playful fish, which, while splashing the water about 

| in all directions, should hear one of its companions say, 
|“ How dry you are!” would scarcely feel greater dis- 
lappointment than you do. You havea child which 
you consider beautiful as a fairy ; you dress it up in 
the finest style, and send it to kiss your friend—in- 
stead of receiving your beautiful little angel with open 
arms, he asks you to have its face washed ! 

| Wehave been led to make these remarks by hav- 
| ing observed an unappreciated pun a few evenings 
lago. A friend of ours was reading Moore’s works, 
when another friend came up to him, and remarked, 
‘You are reading Moore.” “ Yes,’ was the naive 
reply, “I expect to read till the last day of my life.” 

The same gentleman that was so cool on this occa- 

jsion, once made an effort as unsuccessful as the one 
in which his friend failed. ‘Two individuals were dis- 
cussing the claims of a certain lady to be beautiful.— 
The debate had waxed warm, when the lady’s cham- 
pion said to his opponent, “ Her face may not be per- 
fect; but she certainly has the most beautiful hands 
and feet in the world.” Our friend who was stand- 
ing by, remarked to the opposing party, ‘‘ Come, be 





sages we find a keen sensibility to the circumstances 
of his downfall. It was rectitude of mind, and not 
| stoicism, which enabled him to rise above his misfor- 
| tunes. Nothing, indeed, of sensibility appeared in his 
external demeanor, even to hischildren. ‘To them, as 
to the world, it must have been a lost secret, but for 
| his diary. 
| A Cvursep Hoie.—There was a man living in New- 
bury, Mass., and a member of the church, by the name 
| of Way. He was an eccentric character, and would 
on some occasions speak unadvisedly, yet was a very 
friendly man, and was held in general esteem. He 
was one who volunteered his services to bring up the 
goods of Rev. Mr. Powers upon the ice. It was so 
late in February, that in some places, especially where 
tributaries came in, the ice was thin and brittle. They, 
however, made their way without serious difficulty, un- 
til they came to the mouth of Ompompanoosuc, at the 
north-east part of Norwich, where Way’s sled broke 
through, and had like to have gone down, sled, team, 
| Way and all. But by timely effort on the part of his 
| travelling companions, they were all extricated. As 
| soon as Way and his team reached firm footing, he 
turned round and surveyed the danger he had been in; 
and, as he saw the waters boiling and eddying with a 
frightful aspect, he said to his companions, “ That is a 








cursed hole.”” When the party had arrived at New- 
bury, and they were relating the trials and dangers of 
the way, some one mentioned what Mr. Way said of 
Ompompanoosuc. It was not long before this came 
to the ears of Mr. Powers, and he resolved to go, as 
his custom was in like cases, and have a conversation 
with Mr. Way, and admonish him, if he should be 
found to have been delinquent. He accordingly went 
and iold Mr. Way that he had been told that he had 
| been speaking unadvisedly and wickedly. 

** What was it?” said Mr. Way. 

*“ Why they say you said of Ompompanoosuc, that 
| it was a cursed hole.” 

“ Well, it ig a cursed hole,” said Way ? 
a cursed hole, and I can prove it.” 

“QO, no, you cannot,” said Mr. Powers, “and you 
have done very wrong--you must repent.” 

“ Why,” said Way,‘ did not the Lord curse 
earth for man’s sin ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Powers. 

“ Well,” replied Way, * do you think that little div- 
| lish Ompompanoosuc was an exception 2” 

Mr. Powers turned away and exclaimed, “ O, Mr. 
Way, Mr. Way, I stand in fear for you,” and recor- 
ding his nolle prosequi, departed — Powers’ Historical 
Sketches. 
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Mania For Berrinc.—Some persons were boasting 
before M. Caraccioli, of the life led in England. “I 


through the harbor of St. George’s in order to reach | magnanimous—don’t you see he is reduced to extremi-| wonder,” he said, ‘‘how any one can like a country, 


the upper bay. 

After remaining on board of the “ Hulks” for some 
time, I was fortunate enough to get my parole, and lived 
on the Island of St. George until after peace was de- 
clared. The inhabitants of the Bermudasare a very 
pleasant, agreeable people, and the women are beauti- 
ful. The air is pure and wholesome, and the frogs 
from the banks of Newfoundland bleach their delicate 
white skins, until they are so clear that the blue veins 
can be seen through them. Like the West India Is!- 
ands, sea-bathing is a constant custom with both males 
and females, and bays and places protected by the 
jutting rocks are allotted to the females, where it 
would be sacrilege fora male to enter. There are 
many handsome cedar groves, which are considered 
valuable, and, in fact, they are the only thing valuable 
raised on the Islands, except for home consumption. 

Bermuda is a famous place for fishing—whales sport 
around the Island at certain seasons of the year, and 
as for fish for the table there is no place in the world, 
in the same latitude, that equalsit. The great boast 
of the Island, is the gauper, which are caught with 
hook and line on the coast, and the water is so clear, 
that you can see them take in the bait in five fathoms. 
I cannot illustrate on paper or portray the excitement 
it creates, in watching the motions of the fish when al! 
their movements are distinctly seen with the eye.— 
Fish ponds and traps are frequent, and some of them 
are very large and contain large quantities of fish, 


ties!” Thechampion coolly attempted to prove that 
hands were not extremities. 





Captain of a fine steamboat which was lying at the 
| wharf. ‘The steamboat Rubicon was also at the wharf. 


The boat on which our friend was had been puffing | 


,and pretending to be starting for some time. At last 
it left the wharf. As they were passing the other 
| boat just mentioned, our friend observed, ‘* Well, we 


A friend of ours was standing by the side of the | 


where they bet upon everything, as apon my life, for 
j example,” and he related the following characteristic 
anecdote. “ My horse one day ran away with me. 
‘ He’ll be killed’ ‘ He won’t be killed, said two En- 
| glish gentlemen. ‘I'll bet you fifty guineas he’s killed,’ 
|‘ Done.” There was aturnpike-gate some distance be- 
| fore me. LI hoped the toll man would have shut the 


| gate, and stopped the horse, but nothing of the kind. 


The two gentlemen shouted, ‘ I’s a bet, it’s a bet.’ 


|have passed the Rubicon !” “Yes, we have got by| My hat fell on one side, my wig on the other, and! 


hy ’ 
|her,” was the calm reply. 
eee 


A Torxisn Dixner tx 1807.—There were neither 
plates nor knives and forks, but each had a tortoise- 
shell spoon. In the middle of the table was a rich- 
embroidered cushion, on which was a large gold salver, 





and every dish, to the number of about twenty, was} words and circumlocutious sentences. 


| followed them, not knowing which had won or lost, for 


I couldn't tell if 1 was dead or alive.” 


Le 


The late Hon. Henry Erskine, whose talents at the 
bar and in society were eminent, met his acquaintance, 
Jemmy Ba——four, a barrister, who dealt greatly in hard 
Perceiving that 


brought ,in singly, and placed upon the salver, when | his ancle was tied up with a silk handkerchief, the for- 
the company helped themselves with their fingers,} mer asked the cause : 


or if it was fricassee, with their spoon. One of 


“ Why, my dear sir,” answered the wordy lawyer, 


the dishes was a roasted lamb, stuffed with a pud-| “ I was taking @ rural, romantic ramble in my brother's 


ding of rice: the Captain Pacha took it by the limbs, 


grounds, when, coming toa gate, I had to climb over 


and tore it to pieces, to help his guests ; so that you} it, by which feame in contact with the first bar, and 


see the art of carving has not arrived at any great per- 
fection in Turkey. The coffee-cups were of beautiful 
china, which, instead of saucers, were inserted in gold 


have grazed the epidermis on my skin, attended with a 
slight extravasion of blood.” 
“ You may thank your lucky stars,” replied Mr. Ers- 


| stands, like egg-cups, set round with diamonds, rubies,} kine, “ that your brother’s gate was not as lofty as your 


| and emeralds, 


style, or you must have broken your neck. 
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_ THE HARBINGER. 














Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, al] tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every insecure. 

is to come, and can only come from the new application 

vf Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Wirtiam Evcerr CHansine. 
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The Irish Trouble. 


The affairs of Ireland, which for the last half cen- 
tury have occupied so much of the world’s talk, seem 
to be at last on the verge of a crisis. It may be a 
bloody one, or it may be only another of those windy 
eruptions which have so often disturbed the quiet of 
the Irish race. Our own opinion is, however, that the 
time has come for a ferocious and sanguinary onslaught 
—one in which the gathered prejudices and wrongs of 
centuries, will explode,——and which will bring the Celt 
and the Saxon once more into deadly battle. 

The causes, which have led to this disastrous hos- 
tility, are to be found in long years of English misgov- 
ernment. A blacker page does not exist in history 
than that which records the systematic insolence and | 
ir,justice of England towards the sister (?) isle. Polit- 
ically, morally, socially and religiously, she has misgov- 
erned Ireland. Like that infamous fellow in Conada, | 
of whom we read the other day, who kept his wife for | 
a whole winter in the wallows of his pig-pen, her | 
course has been inhuman and atrocious. From the | 
time of Cromwell’s wholesale butcheries to the famine | 
of ’46, she has made the career of that wretched peo- 
ple an uninterrupted torture. They have suffered day 
and night, in town and country, on land and sea,through 
wars and plagues, and by accident as wellas by vice. 
A secret, wasting curse seems to have penetrated to 
the very fountains of their life. They have been inva- 
ded, robbed, cheated, maltreated, scorned and starved. 
Even their Religion like their potatoes and govern- 
ment has been seized by their arrogant oppressors. 

That the Irish, then, should burn with an unquench- 
able sense of wrong, that their indignation should flame 
up with violent revenge, that they should hate their 
conquerors with a deep, mortal, inappeasable hatred, is 
natural enough, and the only wonder is that they did 
not long since cease their many-voiced end intermina- 
ble talk and rant, and perish toaman in the attempt 
to oust the foe. 

But besides her external oppressions, Ireland has 
suffered from a gross internal malady—the want of 
concord and unity with herself. Restless and warring 
factions have desolated whatever may have been left 
untouched by English rapacity. Jt happens with most 
races that a great wrong from without concentrates 
and cements their internal union, but it has been dif- 
ferent with the Irish race, which the more they have 
been wronged, have seemed the more atxious to cut 
each other's throats. Political factions, religious fac- 
tions, and factions of mere locality have flourished like 
weeds on their unhappy soil. 

All the while, Ireland has produced no gieat man, to 
comprehend her sad situation, to look with an eagle- 
glance sheer down into the heart of her difficulty, and 
to lead her with lion-indomitable valor upward to con- 
quest. The mediocre talent whichshe has produced, 
has been speedily silenced or bought up by her rich ty- 
rant, who has known how to administer the narcotics | 
of office and rank with a timely and admirable skill. 
The Man of the most real pretensions, who has yet 
appeared in Ireland was Daniel O’Connell,—a | 
burly, courageous, truly unconquerable man, full of| 
physical health, full of strong, coarse passions, full of 
subtlety too, and not without a touch of that charac- 
teristic humor, which is called blarney. He was Irish 
of the Irish, bating, as they say, that there wasa little 
more veracity in him than in most of his countrymen, | 
so that he saw a little more sharply than the rest of 
them into things as they are. But O’Connell after all 
was notof the highest order of great men. He wasa 
preeminently great Irishman, but not so great a Man. 
He did not see beyond politics. Political machinery, 
with such aid as the Church might supply, seemed to 
him enough to set the wheels of Irish prosperity ago- 
ing again. The Catholic Bill—good in its way, and 
the Repeal Bill—perhaps too good in its way, not for- 
getting an occasional prostration in the Church,—were 
to him the Complete Duty of Man. The great So- 
cial Questions of the Day—the only questions now that 
seem to have much vitality in them,—he wholly ig- 
nored. He hated them in fact with a small and petu- 
lant hatred. Thus, though devoted body and soul to 
Ireland, he foolishly overlooked Ireland’s fundamental 
need: Social Reform. The only remedy that could 
touch her disease, was the very remedy that he detest- 
ed. All his life long he kept hammering away at the 
pins of a worn-out political system, driving them in, 
and driving them out, as it happened, but doing nothing 
great either way, while half the time and toil, spentin 
the direction of social reform, would have accomplish- 
ed more miracles than have been performed by the en- 
tire calendar of Irish Saints, tosay the least. O’Con- 
nell’s labors in the political sphere would not have been 
as barren as they were, if he had not coupled them 
with the impossible condition of “ moral force.” This 
is a remarkably good force in certain cases, though not 
always the most efficient in questions of Politics. It 
is good in Religion, good in Socialism, good at the be- 
ginning of an agitation ; but after several centuries of 
the most obstinate and ineradicable wrongs, there are 
one or two things of a physical nature which we con- 
ceive to be better. Whatthese are we shall not say, 
but we merely observe, that when Mr. O’Connell would 





insist upon giving the Irish people snuff, he ought to 
have allowed them tosneeze!, In other phrase, his 
big and burning words, if they were true words, had 
but one object; and that was: an Act. He puffed 
and blew to raise a mighty wind, and when the 
wind was up, he refused to let it blow anything down. 
Either do not raise the tempest ; which is mostly the 
best ; or else let it be a tempest ; furious and wide-des- 
olating. 

Moral force, as we see in Ireland at least, only 
postpones the sneeze ; only putsoff into a very strange, 
uncertain, expectant, breath-catching state, the crisis 
which ought not to be provoked atall, or be allowed 
its way. This keeping one with his head up, his mouth 
open and his throat tickled without any sneeze at all, 
at all, is damnable ; is worse than the original calm, 
and worse thana good, round, stentorous, far-sound- 
ing, up-tearing sneeze, even though it bring blood with 
it. O’Connell, we say, gave the snuff, but was afraid 
of the sneeze, like otherswe know. Yet the crisis has 
come ! 

What will be the result?) The great question now, 
Will it be « Revolution, a Rebellion, or only a Riot? 
No one can say positively, when Revolutions are as 
cheap as boue de Paris or Paris dirt. Yet it is not 
hazardous, logically, to conjecture that the Irish will 
not make a Revolution. They have rather talked too 
much beforehand, one would say, to act very effectually 
in the way of Revolution. But they will make agreat 
Insurrection or Riot, which may bring the English to 
their senses, but which wilt not, we think, emancipate 
Ireland. We distrust the ability of Ireland, to organ- 
ize an effective existence, not because her cause is 
weak, not because there is any want of men, money 
and enthusiasm, but simply because she has no organi- 
zing talent. It is a singular defect in the Irish race, 
that it has no perception of the principle of order. It 
is an impulsive, affectionate, loyal, often noble race, 


but it is unveracious ; it does not see the truth of things, | that it is not barricades, nor guarantees of Labor from| vine unity and harmony of everything. 


and it cannot adapt means to ends. It exaggerates, 
magnifies, distorts, whatever it looks at, is consequent- 
ly driven about by transient and warring impulses, and 
never becomes orderly except when it is well led. It 
is a race admirably fitted to be well-governed, but we 
doubt whether it would govern itself well. Yet ithas 
our ardent sympathies for its success, which would no 
longer be doubtful if the English Chartists will tho- 
roughly codperate with the Repealers. The latest 
news indicates such a conjunction. If so, as the Al- 
manacs say for August, “look out for thunder and 
lightning about these days.” 





So Say We, 


Tue Frexcu Ovveter.— What does he most need? Not 
a socialist revolution that should put the Bourgeoise 
under his feet. Anarchy impoverishes him. Shedding 
his brother’s blood is also shedding hisown. War on prop- 
erty is war upon the sources of his life. He needs educa- 
tion, sobriety, industry, christianity. Old as France is, 
her resources haye hardly begun to be used. Rich lands 
await the skilful and enterprising farmer. The wealth 
and energy given to warfare during the last half century, 
would have turned her beautiful domains into an Eden of 
peace and plenty.—Christian Inquirer. 

« Not a Socialist revolution!” By no means, as you 
understand the term ; for by that term you contem- 
plate a bloody warfare between classes, a violent at- 
tack on property, the lynch-lew of passion in the 
place of justice. Forced leveling defeats itself ; vio- 
lence begets only hatreds, which store up new violence; 
blood provokes blood, and outrage organizes, settles 
nothing. Let the attack on property succeed, and let 
this be the first Act: what will be the second?) Why 
they who have won most in the assault will be in turn 
attacked by those who came off minus; and those 
again in their turn ; a lower, deep perpetually rises to 
devour each mob of victors ; one hungry wave of mis- 
ery and madness swallowing its predecessor to the 


| end, till the whole are killed off. This is insanity. 


The ouvriers can nothing gain inthis way. Yet why 
will they upon the other side who see this danger so 
well, who tremble for their property and lives, and who 
cannot credit the masses for anything better than this 
sort of insanity—why will they do everything to pro- 
voke it, to necessitate it, by refusing to adopt or even 
study conciliatory plans, by neglecting so to organize 
labor that all interests may harmonize, thar all may 
find work to do, and that work in all cases may have 
its fair share of the wealth which it creates ? 

Madness on both sides! Madness of conservatism ; 
madness of the mob! Fanaticism of the dourgeoisie 
defying, goading, threatening the fanaticism of the un- 
fed proletaires. How long can these two unreasona- 
ble torces hold each other balanced? Not long. Ter- 
rible collision between them, universal anarchy are as 
certain as any effect of the laws of gravity, unless a 
third conciliatory peaceful and constructive agent in- 
tervene. And such a meditator is true Socialism, bas- 
ed on social science, which will not fight, but build ; not 
spoliate, but organize for the best good of all, respect- 
ing every right of property and person ; not take by 
force from any man what he has got even by the false 
methods of the old system, but show him how he may 
use it for his own good, without injuring others. Let 
the conservative, the monied party in France show but 
half the generosity and the forbearance which the peo- 
ple have already shown, and all hostility will melt away 
before the sunshine of fraternity. 

Not to “put the Bourgeoisie under his feet.” Re- 
versing the scales does not balance them. A leaky 
ship is made no better by turning it bottom upwards. 
Neither party can be very safe under the other's 
feet. 

“ He needs Education.” True ; but can society 
guarantee an education to every child, before it guaran- 
tees some means of getting food and clothing? Where 
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the education tocome from? That is as precarious a 
matter as the finding work, even were free schools in- 
stituted everywhere. The State may build the echool 
houses and set the doors wide open ; but food and lei- 
sure are essential conditions also on the pupil’s part. 
Besides, what mockery to educate the faculties of men, 
even to the pitch of refined sensitiveness, and yet let 
thousands wander without any chance to exercise those 
faculties for the good of anybody! Teil the starving 
beggar or the man too proud to beg, to abjure Social- 
ism and go educate himself! when it is only by some 
sort of socialism that he can be educated. 

“ He needs Industry.” True again: and that he 
knows as well as you; for does he not stand there 
asking for a chance to labor? Part depends upon 
himself, no doubt ; but part also depends upon the gen- 
eral system of society’s whole industry. He has a 
chance, you say: let him be enterprising and look out 
for it. Yes, but your chances are like the piece of 
silver thrown amongst a rabble ; each has a chance to 
win, what is certain, is that many must lose. It needs 
some sort of socialism here, some organization of La- 
bor. Common sense tells us that where any assemblage 
of forces are unorganized, some of them of necessity 
will be thrown hors du combat and rendered both su- 
perfluous and troublesome. 

“ He needs Christianity.” Truest of all. But 
what is Christianity? Can it be incorporated into a 
system of universal selfishness ? Isit a private grace 
which one can realize while fighting and intriguing 
against all his brothers of the human family.for bread? 
Is not Christianity itself a social system, the very es- 
sence of socialism, whose very aim is to unite man in| which is Love. 

Society, to reconcile him with his fellows and with| Beside the unity which reigns in Art itself, and be. 
God, and to regenerate all that is human, from the| tween the several Arts, it unlocks to us the unity of 
most private to the most public, homes, business, insti- | Nature, and brings nature into living correspondence 
tutions, governments, and the whole intercourse of na-| with us. The artist unconsciously and necessarily be- 
tions, by the law of Love? You may tell the ouvrier | comes a pantheist in the best sense; he feels the di- 
To publish 
the State, but only Christianity which he needs. You} this anew in his own works, to paint it, mould it, make 
|only mock him. Society in faith, society in feeling,| it rhythmical in song; to imitate it and contribute to 
mutual respect and confidence and love will not be| it of his own whole-souled and harmonious energy ; 
possible all round, until there shall be also society in| to be himself also a creator in the sense of incarnating 
Labor, or Industrial Association. the faculties which he derives from that beneficent firs: 
‘- Old as France is her resources have hardly begun| Source, in outward forms of use and beauty; this be. 

to be used.” Yet we have talked with more than one | comes duty, passion, joy to him. 
practical, mercantile man on this side of the water,| But alas! why cannot he mould his whole life into 
who, siding by a sort of class instinct with M. Thiers,| beauty ? Should not life itself, in every exercise, in evy- 


our mean, every-day life, but they illustrate the 
divine idea and end of life itself; Art is the type of 
what our life should be, the prophecy and Pledge of 
what it shall be. ‘These men were pi of a true 
society, of a Humanity made whole and perfect, The 
religious atmosphere of beauty and of joy, the serene 
harmony of complete life and activity bathes and con- 
secrates their handiwork. The beholder, as he takes 
in their spirit, feels himself, his destiny, his unity (ye, 
to be realized) with all things. 

And why? Because the first and last principle of 
Art, whether we receive it as a sentiment or as , 
thought, is Variety in Unity. If there be no organic 
unity of parts, there isno picture, no symphony, no 
statue,—nothing but a botched up manufacture which 
will certainly be cast aside, though it impose on gaping 
multitudes for months. Soon the unity which is felt 1, 
be the charm of any given work, is found also to pre- 
vail between all works of art, and between all Arts 
He who works in colors, is conscious to the secret of 
him who works in marble. Both feel the laws of my. 
sic in their own work, only translated from the appre. 
hension ot the hearing to that of the eye and touch, 
All true artists work together, and in harmony, to one 
end ; one Mind, one moving Principle, one living Law 
plans over all of them, and makes their separate lives 
converge. Each chooses his special subject, as accj. 
dent or whim almost suggests ; but through that, so far 
as he gives it the true quality of Art, illustrates the 
great secret of the Universe, and teaches how all things 
are kindred, part and parcel of each other, all, ultimate 
expressions of one central Light and Soul of all things, 


hears incredulously the statement that France contains| ery pieasure, in every relation, be a Fine Art? Fee!- 
millions of acres of unreclaimed land, and tells perhaps| ing this divine unity and harmony in nature and in Art, 
how he has travelled across the kingdom himself and | in the works ot God and in the works of genius, how 
found every acre cultivated like a garden ; or who, ifhe | monstrous and unnatural seem the discord, the little- 
grants that much more could be produced from the soil | ness, the poverty and the constraint, which cleave to 
denies that it could be sold,—as if starving multitudes| the business and the homes ot all more orless! Utility 
and naked backs were not to be considered a demand | and Beauty are declared foes ; necessity and pure at- 
which might be brought into some practical relation | traction from the heart seemed to have parted from 


with an increased production ! the first ; they should meet in one to render life artis- 
Yes! O Christian Inquirer, in each of these asser-| tic. 


And may my single life be beautiful alone, do 
tions you are right. 


And now, to make good these as-| you say? Doubtless it is in the power of the individ- 
sertions, and to prove yourself in earnest, you cannot | ual will, with heavenly aid, to conquer and to put away 
stop short of becoming a devoted socialist. Your first} much of this deformity in its own private sphere ; doubt- 
Christian inquiry should be, how to embody Christiani- | less, many have attained to some sort of isolated mo- 
ty in social institutions, how to make its spirit and its| ral sublimity ; have learned to shed abroad a purity 
principles pervade what most mus: engage and preoccu-| and grace in the refined harmonious style of all their 
py men’s faculties, the industry whereby they live. By| doing and their letting alone. But this is not enough. 
every true word in that paragraph of yours, does it be-| My life, what is it? it does not reside wholly in me 
come your duty to investigate with candor and with| I am but an organic compound of relations, to others, 
earnestness the social theories which have sprung up| to the universe, to God. While the tone of social lif 
to meet the problem of the age ; at least to labor at| around me is vitiated and low, how can I receive or 
the social problem in your own way, until you shall} radiate pure light and wholesome influences? While 
have solved it. other men care not themselves to be, how can I be my 
best selfto them ? While all the other instruments in 
the social orchestra are out of tune and clamorous, 
what matters it that mine be sweet and true? While 
One answered: the religious sentiment. Another all the social elements are conglomerated by the hap- 
says: the love of beauty. I wasn artist, nurtured in hazard rule of competition and of might makes right, 
the artist’s and the poet’s faith, not doubting that the and no one isin his place, no one finds the true sphere 
essential Beautiful and True were one. To create of his faculties, or stands in any possibility of genial 
beauty, to mariy every noble sentiment, every profound and just relations to his fellows generally, if he do s0 
thought, with its material form so perfectly, that mat- much as to one other soul, show can I make harmony, 
ter should seem spiritualized, and spirit become palpa- by making an exception? Moralists may say wha' 
ble to sense ; to procure the confirmation of the sen- they will, life can be made an Art by no such mere 
ses to the heart’s most ideal and most holy preposses- subjective process. We are members one of another, 
sions; to banish confusion and grossness, and intro- and in society alone can realize the beauty and the 
duce order and refinement; to set before the weary efficacy which God designed should flow down througii 
soul congenial objects, in the shape of picture, statue,| °“T several natures, for the fulfilment of the whole body 
arch, or symphony, so that that soul might not unlearn | Humanity. Society collectively must be set right ; 
all its own heavenly instincts amid the elamorous con- | ™¥St organize itself by free, heaven-born attraction, 
tradiction of an artificial, selfish, sceptical, utilitarian so- the ew Aaa weashigings wp ane srttn. op Jon © 
ciety, (if such an incoherent, lumping of the social ele- all music and all art ; society must be music in its onder, 
ments deserves the name,) to work thus, not merely distributing its elements and forces, as harmoniously 
with the hands, but with the whole heart, reason and | #5 €¢onomically, and with as much balance and preci: 
imagination, seemed to me the most divine thing given sion, asthe votes are distributed in the composition o 
ates tode. a sublime oratorio orsymphony. Labor must be madé 
I beheld the eternal masterpieces of the men of ge- beautiful and attractive , the elective affinities of char- 
nius, the high-priests of beauty. Homer and Phidias,| ®ter must not be too stealthy and exceptional, and 
Angelo and Raphaél, Bach and Handel, Shakspeaie | fen tragical manifestation of themselves; our earlies 
and Milton spoke to me of something more profoundly education must be genial, ‘rythmical, social, unita'7. 
real than men in their daily intercourse acknowledge ; such as the scenery of this globe suggeste, such as ” 
and I was on fire to enter their communion, and in- skies, the waters and the woods, the melodies that vi- 
carnate my soul’s prayer, like them, in living works of brate every where, keep hinting ; our soul should no 
beauty. Why does the world venerate them? Meas- be divorced from its natural correspondencies. And 
ured by the worldly wisdom, the so-called “common | ®* the prime condition of it all, all interests should be 
sense ” of all the trading, governing, practical oracles reconciled and made one ; these differing, there will be 
of society, they were all visionary fools who did not| Competition and strife, fraud and over-reaching ; and 
earn their bread nor propagate one of the maxims from the anarchy of selfish violence will come virtual 
which do actually govern men. Yet the heart, age slavery and disability to the most one-sided, unbenig® 
after age, clings to them ; and even unbelieving wor- uncomely greatness to the few. 
shippers build monuments to them, thus offering un-}| Yes! Art and Poetry and Music teach me, every 
conscious homage to humanity. It is because these| thrill which these nerves feel at sight or sound oF 
men are prophets; because their Art is the true sym-| thought of beauty, teach me that a new order of 50° 
bol of true life. In their divine creations they not only| ciety, based on united interests, mutual guaranties o! 
minister to the gratification of men ; they not only em- | ¢ducation, occupation, and all needed opportunities ;— 





What Made You au Associationist? 
SECOND ANSWER. 
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not of chance contrivance, but resulting from 
pay divine law of variety in Unity, pervading 
God's works and all works of genius, (which are the 
nest reflex of the divine, and therefore the best type of 
human action ;)—that such an order, I say, can elone 
realize the proper destiny of Man, collectively or indi- 

: li : 

“we shall men’s lives contrast so meanly with the 
cublime chant which they compose or help to sing in 
the cathedral? “Why does the statue, which is but 
the study of man or woman by 2 man, rebuke us all ? 
Why does the architecture in which the soul feels at 
home,soar away like a tantalizing, magic city, from our 
mean, isolated, and soul-stifling dwellings ? It will not 
always be 80; the peculiar feeling which these Arts 
give us, speaking so much more intimately to us than 
things more familiar, is a genuine prophecy, which nev- 
er will be silenced, and which says: such, only far 
better and more complete, such wholly shall your lives 
be ; the poor, perverted, severed and suppressed origi- 
nal shall transcend these feeble copies which ye now 
admire ; the human body shall become the temple of 
the divine ; and industry, society, the occupation, the 
enjoyment and the circumstance of daily life,in the fair 
order of degrees and series, shall be one inexhaustible 
and glorious symphony, which other planets and the 
hosts of Heaven shall delight to hear. 

Welcome, then discoverer of the harmonic laws, the | 
“Thorough Bass,” as it were, and “ counterpoint ” of 
human passions, faculties and characters, which shall 
make music of society, and organize Christ’s promised 
kingdom upon earth! Until thou camest, there was 
not a solution of the strange contradiction of our life, 
except in the vague faith and aspiration of religious 
and poetic souls. Now is this faith, this poetry made | 
science ; now has the feeling found its law ; and from 
this hour the transformation of old social chaos into 
order, goeson. The transition may be painful, but the 
end is sure. 
defeated ; the infinite Artist will not suffer his greatest, 
his long prepared work, to fail. A consistent artist | 
must be a believer in a perfect society, in the coming | 
reign of Universal Unity, among all thé families and | 
nations of the earth. 

This may seem a very ideal, transcendental, and 
etherial answer to the question with which we started ;| 
sure evidence to the worldly that Association is noth- 
ing but a dreamer’s hobby. The next one’s answer 
shall offset it thoroughly ; he shall be a plain, practical | 
atilitarian. 











Progress at the West, 


An able writer in the Pittsburg Daily Dispatch is 
publishing a series of articles, in which the doctrines of 
Association are expounded with a clearness and vigor 
worthy of the all important subjects to which they are 
devoted. We rejoice, of course, in the numerous evi- 
dences, which we every where discover, of the spread 
of our principles; but we welcome with peculiar cor- 
diality, the discussion of these profound truths, before 
the free and vigorous minds of the West.As Associa- 
tionists, our course is plain before us. The path of 
our duty is not complicated, but simple. The most 
thorough discussion of the evils of society, and their 
remedy must be had; the public attention must be 
aroused to the momentous importance of the discover- 
ies of Charles Fourier ; the resources of intelligence, 
wealth, and practical skill must be enlisted in the glo- 
rious cause ; and the moment that the way is prepared 
for the application of scientific principles to social ar- 
rangements, the work of realization must be engaged 
in with a wisdom, energy, and unity of counsel, that 
will make a failure an impossibility. The spirit of in- 
quiry is awakened at the West, and we are happy to 
notice this indication at Pittsburg, as well as at many 
other conspicuous places. 

The following description of the present condition 
of society, which we take from one of the articles al- 
luded to, is by no means too highly colored, and we 
commend it the attention of those, who with that mod- 
el of a democrat, the United States Minister at the 
Court of St. James, can see no flaw or “ crevice in 
the perfeet arch” of British or American social pros- 
perity. 


We no where find, in present Society,the administra- 
of the law of Disrrisurive Justice—the absence of 
Which organic law leaves all the social elements in 
chaos. _The true social Man is yet uncreated—the 
sphere in which such a being is to act, has not yet 
been formed. Consequently, we behold in the very 
midst of the most profuse abundance of material wealth, 
2 Vast amount of uestitution, misery, and even starva- 
ton ;—within the bright sunlight of intelligence and 
Virtue, we find multitudes pining and shivering in 
'n abject ignorance, vice and crime. Merchant 
Princes and squalid paupers meet and gaze upon each 
other in our streets, with no recognition of the immor- 
‘al tie that binds together their common destiny ;— 
and the splendid mansion of the indolent millionaire 
Stands side by side, and casts its broad shadow over 
= filthy hovel of his “ neighbor,” the slave and vic- 

of an all-consuming toil,without either being aware 
: the divinely natural relation which exist between 
’ ‘m. Yet it is evident, that the Almighty Spirit con- 

ues to“ move upon the face of the waters” of this 
Social chaos. 

In Great Britain, at this moment the most wealthy 
ae on the globe, hundreds of thousands of her pop- 
oe are annually destroyed by starvation and dis- 
pe S$ arising from improper food and shelter. It is 
aa that the productive power of the labor-saving 
eight hn’, of England is equal to the hand-labor of 
the undred millions of men—far more than treble 
ee humber of men on the whole globe !—and yet we 
_ of frightful famine in those dominions! ‘These 
toth are sufficient, and more than sufficient, to show 

../€ simplest mind, that there is no such thing as Dis- 


tributi : - ; 
‘ ome Justice administered in the government of 
Wilized” Society. 


God’s purpose in Humanity shal] not be |. 


In the absence of such an administration, as a mat- 
ter of course, Society one vast theatre of con- 
flict, in which the weak and helpless are trodden down 
and destroyed by the more cunning and powerful. It 
may well be likened to the great Coliseum of Rome, 
with its arena filled with gladiatoria] brethren, and 
its galleries crowded with idle spectators, chuckling 
and gloating over the cruel sports of human butchery. 

This is not too strong a picture. The antagonistic 
business relations, the conflicting interests, and the 
strifes for wealth, power and pre-eminence, between 
individuals, parties and sects, in our social life, are quite 
as destructive of all that is truly human and divine 
in the soul, as were the contests of the Roman gladia- 
tors of mere physical life ; while the effect of each was 
and is to brutalize the whole mass. 

Such, then, is Society to-day—so thoroughly diseas- 
ed from head to foot, that no mere palliative remedies 
—no political nostrums—no fragmental mora] reforms 
—can be of any possible avail in producing perma- 
nent health. The disease being organic, nothing 
but an organic remedy can be adequate to its cure. 


It would be idle to hold up such horrid pictures of 
the radical disease of society, if we were unable to 
point out a remedy. It would tend only to generate 
misanthropy and despair, and, as the necessary con- 
sequence, an excess of selfishness. But we have the 
means of cure in ourown hands. Not an evil can be 
named, which now preys on the vitals of humanity, 
that would not be destroyed, by the establishment of a 
true social organization. We need only the union of 
a sufficient number of brave, devoted, enlightened men 
to perform the thankless work of pioneers, and a pas- 
sage through the wilderness of modern civilization to 
the promised land of Harmony, would be as certain as 
the rising of to-morrow’s sun. Let the word be re- 
peated from mouth to mouth, let it be echoed from eve- 
ry faithful heart, that the Time nas come for a new 
step in the stately march of the ages,—that Humanity 
which has so long waited vainly for her home, may 


now arise and enter into her rest ! 
hh LL 


The Wisconsin Phalanx and Infidelity. 

A writer in the Boston Investigator alludes to the 
Wisconsin Phalanx as bearing an irreligious character, 
and if we rightly recollect, would infer that for this 
reason it is not regarded with much sympathy by the 
friends of the Associative movement generally, in this 
country. Both his statement and his inference, howev- 
er, are in fact, destitute of foundation, and as we learn 
from a letter recently received, our friends at Ceresco, 


are by no means pleased with the accusation. Our cor- 
respondent writes : 
« Now then in reference to our religion. According 


to the best information I can get there is but one copy 
of the Investigator taken on the Domain, and even 
that is not very highly prized. 

“Some of us are and have been Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, &c.—others that 
have never been members of any church and (with a 
very few exceptions) very readily admit the authentic- 
ity and moral bearing of the scriptures. The ten com- 
mandments are the sum, substance, and foundation of 
all true law, add to this the Gospel law of love, and 
you have a code of laws worthy of the adoption and 
practice of any man, or set of men, and upon which 
Associationists must base themselves, or they can nev- 
er succeed. There are many rules, doctrines, and in- 
terpretations of Scripture among the (so denominated) 
orthodox churches, that any man of common sense can- 
not assent to, even they cannot agree among them- 
selves ; for instance the Old and New School Presbyte- 
rians, the Baptists, Methodists, &c. If this difference 
of faith and opinion is infidelity or irreligion, we to a 
man are infidels and irreligious ; but if faith in the 
principles and morality of the Bible is the test, I deny 
the charge. If this be the test, I can scarcely name an 
individual that denies them. 

“‘Thave been a member of the M. E. Church for about 
twenty years, anda Methodist Local Preacher for over 
three years, and am now Secretary of the Association. 
I, therefore, should know somewhat of or about this 
matter. 

“ Your humble Servantand Fellow-laborer in the 
great cause of Humanity.’ U. F. 





The Spiritual Magazine. 

This is the organ of the so called “ Putney Perfec- 
tionists,’ which we are none the less happy to see re- 
vived, because we have formerly had occasion to engage 
in some passages of controversy with it, or because 
the body, which it represents, are understood to advyo- 
cate many views which we regard as false and injuri- 
ous. Let every man speak out the best words he can 
arrive at, in the present seething and chaotic state of 
thought on the highesc subjects, and the cause of uni- 
versal truth will be no loserthereby. However crude, 












“ A goodly number of kindred spirits from this State 
have cast in their lot with us. Our community eon- 
sists at present of about sixty-five persons, and those 
who are to join us in the fall will swell the number to 
one hundred. We have one hundred and fifty acres 
of good land, on which are several houses, sufficient 
for our accommodation this summer. We are build- 
ing a Home large enough for several hundred, which 
will be ready for occupation before winter. Our dis- 
persion last fall, and the revolutions among believers 
generally, resulting from the new position of our 
cause, have opened and warmed many hearts, as the 
varied correspondence presented in this paper shows. 
The liberality which has thus been evoked, and the 
generous Providence of God, have placed our financial 
affairs in a good and promising condition, so that we 
hope to be able to go forward without debt or embar- 
rassment.” : 


We notice this movement as a somewhat significant 
sign of the times, although our reference to it, in other 
terms than those of scorn and ferocity, will no doubt 
subject us to the charge of fraternizing with its princi- 
ples, which the merest tyro in Associative science 
knows that we earnestly repudiate. 





Human Freedom. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

GENTLEMEN :—No subject has ever exercised the hu- 
man mind of profounder interest, than that which is 
commonly designated under the term free-will. To 
understand how a mere creature should become justly 
responsible to his Creator, has always occupied and al- 
ways baffled the subtlest intellects of the race. If I 
should now approach the general subject with the hope 
of shedding some light upon it, you, Messrs. Editors, 
will readily believe that the enterprise is not suggested 
by any conceit of my own ability, but soiely by my 
confidence in the new scientific data which this and 
the past age have furnished to its adjustment. 

The prevalent idea of human freedom among all 
our sects, theologic and philosophic, is that it consists, 
not in a man’s full fellowship with God, or his experi- 
ence of the divine life, but in his moral activity, or the 
power of accountable action. The highest freedom 
attributed to man in any current theology or philoso- 
phy, is moral freedom, is the power of doing an action 
which shall render him liable to his Maker's praise or 
censure. Search the controversy through, and you 
will find that the sole aim with which the advocates of 
free will have sought to establish that dogma, has been 
the justification of our accountability to God. 

Thus the controversy boasts an exclusively theologic 
origin, and it is quite evident that no theology can 
claim to be scientific, and therefore universal, save up- 
on the ground of having perfectly settled it. The ad- 
vocates of free will were moved by 4a sincere desire to 
justify the revealed ways of God to man, solely by a 
zeal for the divine honor as revealed in the christian 
scriptures. ‘The scriptures abound in very startling de- 
clarations of man’s accountability to God. They re- 
present God as rewarding one class of men and pun- 
ishing another. But as God to every humane mind, 
is the sum of all humane perfection, as He cannot for 
a moment be supposed to deal arbitrarily, that is to 
say, unreasonably, with His creatures, so good men, 
in order to vindicate the truth of revelation and the 
purity of the divine government, have felt it indispen- 
sable to assert for man such an activity as would ren- 
der him reasonably accountable to his Maker, as would 
make the divine favor justly due to some men, and 
the divine aversion justly due to others. 

But in yielding to these upright inquirers the praise | 
of the best intentions, in conceding to their labors te| 
animating principle of an ardent love to God and man, | 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fatal infirmities of their 
actual position. They assert a freedom in man which 
renders him justly accountable for his actions to his 
Creator, Of course, then, this freedom cannot be de- 
rived from the Creator, since He could cre 

| reward, nor justly punish, the creature for the exercise 
ot His own gift. But if this freedom be underived| 
from the Creator, then it becomes, itself, a thing foe 
which a man is more accountable than he is for any of | 
its proper issues. Surely,if Iam free to do either right 
or wrong, and this freedom be not given me by my 
Creator, then it is rather for its possession, than its ex- 
ercise, that I should be held accountable 
Whence did I, His absolute creature, become possessed 
of a freedom which He never bestowed? If He 
created me without it, how did I come into its posses- 
Cleaily my freedom itself becomes now the 
thing to be accounted for. It cannot be the gift of! 
God, because He would never hold me answerable for | 
the exercise or enjoyment of His own gifts. It cannot | 
come from any one else, for in the universe there are | 








to Him. 
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in-man as renders him justly accountable to God for 
his actions, find themselves crushed beneath the very 
edifice their pious but unskilful hands have reared to 
the divine glory. 

There are but two modes of escape from this dilem- 
ma, left for those who still maintain the absolute truth 
of the literal scripture, both alike, however, involving 
the divine dishonor. They may either deny, with the 
strict Calvinist, the divine goodness; or they may de- 
ny, with the technical new-churchman, the divine 
power. 

The Calvinist maintains, implicitly at least, that the 
Creator has no love for the creature as such, but only 
as subservient to His own stupendous self-will. He 
maintains that the Creator does not love the creature 
merely as creature,and therefore universally ; but only 
as distinguished one from another by a certain con- 
formity to His revealed will, which conformity again— 
as if to extrude every lingering savor of humanity 
from the divine breast—is exclusively the fruit of God’s 
operation in the subject,and by no means of the sub- 
ject’s superior virtue. Good and evil, consequently, or 
heaven and hell, are not accidents of the created sub- 
jectivity, but real divine ends ordained by God before 
the creation of man, and therefore utterly irrespective 
of any characteristic differences among meu. Of 
course, then, the Calvinist ignores the whole contro- 
versy about accountability, by showing that man’s des- 
tiny is wholly external, or extrinsic to his proper per- 
sonality ; that it was settled for him before he was 
born by the creative fiat, and that he cannot therefore 
himself be properly said either to accomplish or defeat 
it, but in every case only to endure or undergo it. This 
man then denies the creative goodness, at the very 
roots, setting upon the throne of the universe an irra- 
tional, remorseless, and overpowering Caprice. His 
God is Whim, but whim backed by a devilish persist- 
ency of self-assertion. In Swedenborg’s accurate 
phrase, he denies the “ divine internal humanity,” af- 
firming instead an internal brutality, or rather diabol- 
ism. Of course the advocate of man’s accountability, 
and thence of the divine perfection, can accept no re- 

lief at such hands. 





The other mode of escape is one confined as yet to 
the small sect which calls itself the New Jerusalem, or 
New Church, and would fain find shelter under the 
mantle of the mighty Swedenborg. The New Jeru- 
salemite admits the divine goodness in extenso, affirm- 
ing that it is boundless and equal to all creatures. But 
when asked why some of these creatures should be 
good and some evil, why some should attain and others 
fail of their destiny, he replies that the divine good- 
ness indeed destined all men for good or heaven, but 
at the same time left them the freedom of becoming 
evil or hellish if they pleased ; and that therefore, al- 
though He wishes them all to become good or heav- 
enly, yet He cannot effect His wish without a reversal 
of thatfreedom. This is a sufficiently awkward cos- 
mology on every account; but it is enough for our 
present purpose to note that it involves a degradation 
of the divine power. God’s power is not commensu- 
rate with His goodness, or all men would be good. 
Owing to what we must consider the very inconsider- 
ate gift of freedom to man, God has not the power to 
ensure any of His creatures the destiny, which His 
goodness designs for all of them! This man, in the 
accurate language of Swedenborg again, denies the 
“ divine natural or erternal humanity,” affirming in- 
stead a natural disorganization, or chaos. He denies 
that there is any externa! perfection in God, answering 
to His internal perfection. And he accordingly gives 
the advocate of man’s accountability, and hence of 
the divine perfection, quite as little relief as the Cal- 
vinist. For if man fails of attaining his destiny only 
through his creator’s imperfection, or the defect of di- 
vine power ; if, in other words, the creator bestows 


| upon the creature a gift whose exercise places him for- 


ever beyond the Creator’s power to bless,—then cer- 
tainly it is the Creator who is made accountable to the 
creature, and not the creature to the Creator. 


There is absolutely no other mode of escape than 
these left open to him who still maintains the absolute 
truth of the literal scripture. Hecan only escape by 
denying the absolute creative perfection, either the 
perfection of the creative goodness, or the creative 
power. But as he is intent above all things upon as- 
serting that absolute creative perfection, he is bound to 
spurn both these remedies, and to demand a new the- 
ology,a theology which shall postulate a truer than 
moral freedom in man, a freedom which coming to 
him exclusively from God, involves no accountability 
to God, but on the contrary makes allits issues, how- 
ever intrinsically opposite, sure to consist with every 


fantastic, or dangerous to received traditions, may be | .,.y the creator and the creature, and what shall the| “vine perfection. 


the speculations of any sect, whicha vital sympathy 


lereature give which he has not first received ? 


In| 


It is obvious to every one who will attentively con- 


has bound together, so they be uttered with earnest- seeking toestablish my moral freedom then, as a basis| sider this famous controversy, that the advocates of 


ness and a distinct tone, we are not diaposed to quar- 
rel with the freest expression of them. The writers of 
this work, we perceive, are advocates of associative 


ideas, to a certain extent; and if they were fully in- 


doctrinated in the principles of social science, they 











| 
of accountable action towards God, I have saddled} 


myself with a far profounder and wholly inexplicable | 
responsibility. I have made myself responsible to} 
God, not only for my actions, but also for the original 
ability to perform responsible actions. And how shall 


free-will mean thereby only to assert a man’s property 
in his actions. They wish to discover an activity in 
man which they may truly call his own, and for which 
accordingly he may be justly accountable. They find 
the condition of this action in the freedom of the man’s 


would probably be preserved from the errors which | } explain this ability? If as the theory of creation} will. If, say they, there be no controlling influence 
now threaten to retard, if not to destroy, the prosperi- | ,ecessitates, there be in the universe only the Creator| exerted upon his will, which is the source of his ac- 
ty of the practical enterprise, in which it appears they | and the creature, how shall the latter possess any thing| tions; if the will be allowed free play among the va- 
are now engaged. We can more heartily wish them | which is underived from the former? ‘The logical] rious motives which are addressed to it, rejecting one 
success, in their attempt to found a united society, on | <:raits to which the advocate of free wil! is reduced| and choosing another at its sovereiga pleasure, then the 
the principles of a true economy, than in the promotion | here, are endless and insuperable. For if man be cre- action which reflects this freedom, is properly attribu- 
of their peculiar theological speculations, and the mor- lated, he can exhibit nothing which is underived from | table to the man himself—is hisown. ‘Thus what they 
al inferences which they would deduce therefrom. |his Creator. Jf so, then his freedom isa gift of God.| claim for man under the name of free-will, is a power 
We learn from a number of this Magazine recently | Jf so, then his accountability perishes. Jf 0, then of self-derived action. 
issued, that the members of the Putney Association | the scriptures are so far, not moni lation of truth. And The entire controversy then concerning free-will is 
have gathered at a location, near the centre of the | yet to establish this, he entered upon his labor! Thus} a controversy concerning man’s proper activity. It 
State of New York, called the Oneida Reserve. The | the advocates of human freedom, or of sucha freedom| fairly and fully resolves itself into this question, name- 
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ly, what constitutes a man’s true activity, that which is 
derived from himself, and no one else ? 

Now it will be seen at a glance that it is utterly idle 
to postulate any self-derived activity in man, so long 
as we continue to confer upon that activity an abso- 
dutely praise-or-blame-worthy character. The two 
things are quite irreconcilable. If man be wholly a 
creature of God, it is impossible to conceive of his ac- 
tivity having at bottom any other source than God, and 
this impossibility of course completely falsifies the or- 
dinary dogma of moral freedom, or the commonly re- 
ceived notion of man’s accountability. The fact that 





man is an utter creature, that he lives, moves and has | ery gave 


his being in God, forever forbids that God should hold 
him answerable to Him for avy exercise of the power 
He has given. All his power is derived from God, and 
therefore to suppose him liable either to reward or 
punishment for any conceivable exercise of it, is to at- 
tribute flagrant injustice to God. Infact, as I said in 
my last letter, the philosophic postulate of man’s ac- 
countability to God, is a demand of the creature’s abso- 
lute independence of the Creator. Only on the ground 
of possessing a power entirely underived from the Cre- 
ator,can the creature be conceived as amenable to 
Him for its issues ; and even then most unjustly ame- 
nable, because, if the power be underived from the 
Creator, He hasplainly no right to prescribe its is- 
sues. 

Thus the moral theory of creation involves its own 
destruction. It is an anredeemed blasphemy towards 
creator and creature both, and must be thoroughly ex- 
orcised from the field of intellectual vision, before we 
can rightly apprehend the truth concerning either. 

What then? Shall we deny conscience? Shall 
we falsify the great instinct of the human bosom which 
ever leads it to ascribe all good to the creator, and all 
evil to itself? Byno means. We merely seek by 
disconnecting it with fallacious speculations, to give it 
a truly indestructible basis, and an infinitely grander 
scientifie validity. For although the creature’s activi- 
ty refers itself at bottom to the creator, and so leaves 
him free of the latter’s praise or blame, yet this fact by 
no means discharges the creature of a truly self-deri- 
ved activity, nor consequently impairs a single fact of 
consciousness which attests such an activity. I will 
devote the rest of my letter to making this truth plain 
to the comprehension of every one who will give me 
an ordinary degree of attention. 

But as I have already claimed so much of your 
space, Messrs. Editors, both you and your readers 
doubtless, will be better pleased to see the remainder 
of my letter next week. In the meantime I remain 
theirs and Yours, truly, 

Y. 8. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


We perceive from the advertisements in the daily pa- 
pers, that one of our eminent ship owners, Mr. E. K. 
Collins puts up for sale the whole of the favorite Atlantic 
line to Liverpool, consisting of the packet ships Roscius, 
Garrick, Sheridan, and Siddons. Meantime, the price of 
passage is reduced from $100 to $75. Mr. Collins, it is 
understood, is about to invest his entire capital in ocean 
steamers. Another large steamboat proprietor of this 
city is about proposing to the Government to place eight- 
een steamers on the New York and New Orleans line, one 
leaving each city every day, Sundays not excepted, and 
making the passage in five days. Sosteam goes up and 
sails go down. The highest pressure is the order of the 
day, and men will not take a month for a voyage thatcan 
be performed in a week. 


AxotHer Strixz.—Onur omnibus proprietors and the 
drivers have got at loggerheads on account of the latter 
asking $1 50 per day, instead of $1, their present wages. 
There was unanimous action on the partof the drivers ; 
they notified the proprietors that unless the demand was 
eomplied with by a certain day, they would cease work. 
Some of the proprietors put on new men,but the discarded 
Jehus had the advantage of them, for the law requires that 
each stage driver shall havea license. The driverssent a 
deputation to the Mayor to request his interference in this 
violation of the law, and that functionary, expressing his 
opinion that their demand for higher wages was not un- 
reasonable, at once took the matter in hand, and several 
arrests were made. Since then, many of the proprietors 
have come into the measure. 


Tue Peacn Trape.—The plenteousness of this luscious 
fruit exceeds that of any former year. Though it is still 
very early in the season, there is a most abundant supply 
constantly arriving here. The Phil. Ledger says that the 
steamboat Express makes daily trips to the orchards of 
the Messrs. Raybolds, near Delaware, and from that 
quarter alone the Philadelphia market receives about 3000 
baskets per diem. The small size of the fruit now brought 
to market, however, shows plainly that it is gathered be- 
fore arriving at its maturity, to preserve the trees from 
injury by the excessive weight. Ina week we shall be 
luxuriating in fruit of a larger size and better quality, 


OG"The Rev. Bishop Hughes attended, and spoke at, 
the large Irish Republican meeting held in Vauxhall Sa- 
loon. At the call of the meeting he came forward, and 
remarking that he came unprepared, and deprecating ap- 
plause as likely to disturb his thoughts—stated, that con- 
sidering that the crisis of Ireland’s fate was now at hand, 
and that it was his duty to appear this evening, he came 
to speak for Liberty and Humanity. For this he was 
prepared to give his mite to a great cause. He consider- 
ed the Government of England responsible for the deaths 
of 1,000,000 persons. 

The whole speech of the Bishop was classic, and finish- 
ed, and was received with the most deafening applause. 
The donation of the Rey. gentleman was $500, to be used 
as a shield, not a sword, for Ireland! “ Qthers,” he said, 
* might give for what they saw proper.” A resolution of 
thanks was passed with shouts. 


ONE oF THE ALDERMEN’s Perqvisites.—-We learn from 
the Courier, that yesterday a turtle eighteen inches long 
which was quietly reposing in its muddy bedin Frog pond, 
was very rudely distnmrbed by one of the workmem, and 
landed upon the grass,/;where he amused the lookers-on 
for some time by snapping furiously at sundry canes and 
over articles which were poked athim. The Couriersays 
itis feared that the Board of Aldermen will claim the 
_ uizen as one of their perquisites by right immemorial.- 
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InsaniTy.—Yesterday a Mr. B. T. ers” 


keeps a 
bread and cake in Broadway, went police of- 
broad ‘asked Mr. teewort, clerk of the to go with 
him down town, as he wanted to shoot a bank clerk, who 
had robbed him of Stewart t this a strange 
application, asked his customer to step in back office 


first, and soon discovered that the ‘mad. Of 
to aly a 


course hé was detained, but stran person 
was found a large bowie knife, a loaded and 
about $200 in money. His were sent for, and t 


were entirely ignorant of the state of Mr. Howe’s mind, 
or of the cause of so strangea phantasm, 


Tue END or a Ripe.—Yesterday afternoon, a young 
man in one of the stores in Front street, rode down the 
loft on some of coffee as they were lowered. He had 
searcely reached the lower floor, when the whole machin- 
way, and as it fell,a part of the chain struck 
him, inflicting a severe wound on his head, but knocking 
him so far on one side as to save him from being crushed 
beneath the cylinder and wheel. The custom of riding 
down the hoist-way is very common, and very dangerous. 
Those who risk their limbs to save a few steps: are either 
lazy or reckless.—Jour. of Commerce. 


The City Hall Bell bas been repaired, the cracked part 
having been cut out, thus leaving an aperture extending 
from the periphery two feet and ahalf upwards. The 
tone is only slightly diminished in volume, and the quali- 
ty of the sound is not much affected. 


SHArRxks are coming around the docks in large numbers 
in search of prey. ‘They find an abundance of dead dogs, 
but we hope they will not catch any of our live humans. 
They are very partial to little boys, whom they swallow 
at one mouthful. 


To Kiss OR NoT To kiss.—The theatrical and critical 
world is divided with regard to the propriety of a dead 
Romeo kissing a living Juliet. It has arisen from the 
fact of Mr. Anderson, when dead as Romeo, having re- 
turned with a vigorous smack, the salute of Fanny Wal- 
lack when she kissed his corpse. It was done so heartily 
that the audience tittered throughout, and the gentlemen 
in the upper tiers were almost boisterous in their expres- 
sion of fun.—Despatch. 


Temperance Lecture.—A temperance lecture, new 
and extraordinary, was given on Monday by the wife of a 
returned volunteer, who took too much, and became a 
dangerous member of the body paternal and martial. He 
began to “break things,” and she to administer a lecture 
with many striking illustrations drawn from a good cow- 
hide. It is thought he will behave himself hereafter, and 
become a good citizen, a valuable father, and a loving hus- 
and.— Cincinnati Signal. 


A Sieniricant Repry.—“ Thomas,” said a sponging 
friend of the family to the footman, who had been linger- 
ing about the room for half an hour, toshow him to the 
door. “ Thomas my good fellow, its getting late, isn’t it ? 
How soon will the dinner come up, Fhomas Les 

“The very moment you be gone sir,” was the unequivo- 
cal reply. 


Sout vs Soce.—At the sale of Mr. Annan’s splendid col- 
lection of books, at College Hall, “Watts on the Soul” was 
putup. The bids were spirited but those of a distin- 
me and fashionable cordwainer distanced competition. 

fter paying for the prize, Crispin very innocently put 
the inquiry, “Have you any more works on shoe making 
to sell, Mr. Graff?” There wasa regular side splitting 
~— = “appers,” at this interrogatory.— Cincinnati 

spatch. 


Income oF THE Beprorp Fami.y.--A correspondent of 
Douglass Jerrold’s paper gives the followingstatement of 
the income of the Duke of Bedford (Lord John Russell’s 
brother,) derived from confiscated church p - 
ferred upon John Russell, the fonnder of the ily, by 
Henry VIIL— 

Dunkswell Abbey, £19,000; Tavistook, 57,712; Mount- 
gtace Pricey, £43,000 ; Castle Hynel, £1,470 ; Woodburn 
Abbey, 000 ; Melchvurn  Prece tory, £13,000 ; 
Thornly Abbey, £25,650; Covent Garden, £10,000; St. 
Pieran, in Cornwall, and the Property of the Dominican 
Friars at aes, poosebly £10,000; to these also be ad- 
ded Beaulieu, ,000—total £199,208, 


La Democratie Pacifique mentions that the chief chor- 
ister of a village church in the department of the Marne 
has been sadly puzzled lately by the change of authori- 
ties and the necessary change in the service. Last Sun- 
day he sang loudly, “Domine salvum fac—Cavaignae,” 


A Paris journal, which stated that a prisoner under 
sentence of death had attempted suicide, first by poison, 
and then by knife, added, “ Medical assistance bein 
promptly administered, he is now OUT OF DANGER, pe 
will to-morrow undergo the sentence of the law.” 


Suarxs.—The good people of Nantucket have recent- 
ly entered a new branch of business—no other than fish- 
ing for Sharks! About a dozen persons have captured 
during the last month some fourteen hundred of these fish, 
realizing about eight hundred dollarstherefor. The fish 
yield each over a gallon, and the carcases bring ten cents 
apiece. Sosays the Nantucket Mirror. 

“T believe,” said Mrs. Moreland, “that extravagance is 
the besetting sin of the age ; ‘yesterday, I saw advertised, 
‘Lyon’s sausages for sale.’ They used to make them out 
of dog meat.’ 


“Boy, what is your name?” “ Robert, sir.’ “ Well, 
what is your other name?” “Bob.” 

ANGELs IN Mancnester.—Ata meeting of the Cam 
sie Latter-day Saints, a brother stated that the saintsin 
Manchester had become so perfect, that angelic visitors 
were “fleein’ aboot amang them like butterfleess.”— Glas- 
gow Examiner. 


A foreign medical writer has lately asserted that “phy- 
sicis the art of amusing the patient while nature cures 
the disease.” 


A New “Gold mine fever” has broken out in Virginia. 
It is worse than the potatoe rot, or the cholera. 


An ignorant fellow was boasting that in his travels he 
had been caressed every where, and that he had seen all 
the greatin Europe. “Have you seen the Dardenelles ?” 
said one of the company. “ Yes,” replied he, “ I dined 
with them at Gibraltar, and found them to be excellent 
company.” 


“Is that the tune the old cow died of,” asked an English- 
man, nettled at the industry with which a New-Englander 
whistled Yankee Doodle. “No Beef,” replied Jonathan, 
“that ar’s the tune old Bull died of.” 


Speaking of the call of two hundred sea-captains to 
make his acquaintance, (en. Taylor remarked to a friend 
of ours, that it was one of the most gratifying occurren- 
ces of his life. They were the bone and the sinew of the 
country, he said, “not a man of them wanted office-—Jour. 
of Com. 

“It is all nonsense,” said an TMinois Justice, when an 
adventurous lawyer was striving to hedge in his jurisdic- 
tion by appealing to the statute—“It’s ail nonsense to tell 
me I can’t do this thing—I knowI can, for I did it this 
morning.” 


_ “Nothing can be well done,” says Dr. Kitchener, “that 
is done in ahurry.” “Except catehing fleas,” adds the 
London Punch. 
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ly to writers 
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ton Street. 1848. 

This work was written in English, by a French 
scholar of considerable note, who was qualified for the 
undertaking by a familiar knowledge of the literature 
of his own country, and by a residence of many years 
in England, which enables him to use the language al- 
most with the facility of a native. The present edit- 
ion was superintended by Mr. Wituam S. Crase, a 
young gentleman of literary atcomplishments and 
taste, who has devoted himself, with great assiduity, to 
the study of the foreign, continental literature, and 
who has here presented us with the first fruits of his 
studies, in a manner every way creditable to his judg- 
ment and ability. The notes, which he has appended 
to the original, are an addition to the work, which will 
be welcomed by every reader; they are copious and 
elaborate, without being formal ; they supply many 
deficiencies, that were left by the author, and adapt 
the volume to popular reading in this country ; and 
while they usually touch on every subject that requires 
elucidation, they have the rare .nerit of not being fore- 
ed on the attention, or appearing to be inserted 
for the sake of eking out a given number of pages. 
The note (p. 387,) on the theological position of 
Cousin, we perceive is taken almost verbatim from 
Morell, although the frequent references to that author, 
with which it is surrounded, preclude the suspicion of 
felonious appropriation. 

At this moment, when France is placed in such a 
central position before the eye of the world, a faithful 
record of the performances of her distinguished litera- 
ry men must not only gratify a liberal curiosity, but be 
eminently instructive for the light it sheds on the pro- 
gress of opinion, of which political and social institu- 
tions are always the ultimate embodiment. The Rev- 
olution of ‘92 cannot be comprehended without refer- 
ence to the galaxy of great writers, that exerted so 
powerful a sway in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and whose freedom of thought, boldness of ex- 
pression, and brilliancy of eloquence, gave life to the 
restless, fermenting spirit, which, at first, was mani- 
fested in the fashionable saloons, amidst the gayeties of 
conversation, but afterwards assumed a more signifi- 
cant and a more terrific aspect in popular revolts, and 
the prostration of ancient thrones. The influence of 
the more recent French literature is not to be misun- 
derstood in the present movement, which by its demand 
for a more comprehensive social reform than previous 
politicians have anticipated, has fixed all eyes on 
France, with an expression of terror or joy, according to 
the convictions and prejudices of the observer. It is 
curious to trace back the winding current of thought, 
till we find the same vehement conceptions which 
flashed consternation over the conservatives in the leg- 
islative chamber, or nerved the arms of the populace 
in the furious strife of the barricades, in the pages of a 
meditative writer, who in doing loyal homage to truth, 
knew not that he was shaking the world. 

The work before us may be recommended as a ju- 
dicious and agreeable guide, through the labyrinth of 
literary productions, which have nowhere swarmed in 
greater abundance than in France during the last thir- 
ty years. Of course, we must expect to find many 
crude and hasty opinions, many oracular judgments 
which are not backed up by facts, and many distorted 
descriptions of systems and views, which, not being 
within the sphere of the author's sympathies, were 
above the reach of his comprehension. Such defects 
are inevitable to the nature of the undertaking, and 
when we discover a prevailing candor and fairness as 
in the present case, they may be forgiven without too 
enormous a demand on our Christian charity. 

The account given by our author of the progress of 
intellectual philosophy in France, since the commence- 
ment of the present century is clearly drawn up, and 
will enable even the uninitiated reader to form a dis- 
tinct idea of what has been attempted and accomplish- 
ed in this great department of thought. The Eclectic 
School receives a warm tribute of commendation, and 
the services of its principal leaders are discussed in a 
spirit of friendly criticism, though not with indiscrimi- 
nate admiration. The tone in which these writers are 
examined, forms a significant contrast to the terror 
which they excited a few years ago among our literary 
conservatives, when the great apostle of philosophic 
Sensualism, Joan Locke, was deemed sacred as the 
angel of the covenant, and Vicror Covsin as danger- 
ous @ personage as the red dragon of the Apocalypse. 
The philosophers of the Eclectic School are here de- 
fended, as the champions of religious ideas, the heralds 
of a new spiritual light in an age of materialism and 
infidelity ; and their labors are regarded as forming the 
transition from the negative systems of the eighteenth 
century, to profound convictions of the Providence of 
God, the Immortality of the Soul, and the exalted 
Destiny of Man. 

As a specimen of M. Vericour’s fairness, in the ex- 
pression of his literary judgments, we may refer to his 
discussion of the character and position of GrorcE 
Sanp, a name which in many of our mutual admiration 
circles it is thought to be of the essence of morality to 
condemn without mercy. Our savagely virtuous friends 
who would rank Groree Sanp among the vilest of 
that class, whom only One in the course of the ages 
has not condemned as at the extremest distance from 
Heaven, may here find a salutary corrective to their 
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“Two very distinct periods mark the litera 
end, The-Gent embroces the works oe hae 
to have been under an almost delirious influence ; th. 


second is a period of reaction, when more becoming 
sentiments arisen in her lacerated heart, anj 
chaster and more benign feelings have prompted be, 


pen. From the dawn of thie happier cit; dee wotty 
have borne a new and purer racter, untainted 
with immorality, and possessing unalloyed all thom 
matchless that so decked and embellished eye, 
the most flagitious of her earlier . We de 
not find, however, that this signal change has bee, 
duly observed and appreciated by the watchful critic, 
of the periodical press, or acknowledged by thom 
who had discha upon the eminent writer the ja;. 
gest measure of indignant execration. It is not the 
less undoubted, at the same time, and may be first de. 
tected in the publication entitled Lettres d'un Voygey, 
In these delightful letters she describes, with patho, 
and animation, the reminiscences of her youth, th: 
course ot her affections, the blight and desolation of 
her soul under accumulated sorrows ; but she no long. 
er speaks in a wrathful and passionate tone ; her spir; 
is subdued and chastened ; and she pours forth the na}. 
ural and plaintive effusions of one wounded in the ten. 
derest sensibilities, stricken as a mother, a friend, 
lover, and a wife. The countries she has visited jp 
her travels are also sketched with great force and vig. 
or of delineation, which leaves a vivid impression op 
the mind of the reader. Upon the whole, these lette;; 
can scarcely fail to suggest a comparison, as to style 
and manner with Rousseau’s Confessions, although 
free from the gross irregularities that so seriously de. 
tract from the merit of the latter celebrated work. 
In this publication, we are likewise rejoiced to add, 
Madame Dudevant takes occasion to express regret a; 
having written Lelia, and to ridicule the exagger. 
tions of character and passion into which she was 
therein betrayed.” 

We are gratified to find that the American Editor, 
who appears to belong to one of the most austere of 
our religious “ persuasions,” takes a similar. view of 
Grorce Sanp, and pays a just encomium to her trans. 
lator, Mr. F. G. Suaw, for the taste with which he 
has presented some of the best of her writings to the 
American public. 

The question of Socialism, which has been so fruit. 
ful of works in its illustration and defence, could notof 
course, be passed over in a comprehensive survey of 
modern French Literature. The unenlightened reader 
will be surprised to find the absorbing interest which 
has attached to this question within the last twenty 
years. It is of a character to command the attention 
of men of genius, of those lofty poetical souls, who, 
amidst the rotten foundations and falling towers of 
temples and palaces, continue to gaze on the heavenly 
Jerusalem; the crushing changes of commerce, the sud- 
den loss of fortune, of position, of employment, force it 
on the notice of practical men ; while the instinctive 
cry for an order of society founded on justice and love, 
comes up from the dens of squalid poverty, mingles 
with the wail of anguish extorted by desertion and 
disease, and stimulates the starving, outraged masses 
to violent attacks on a system, from which they have 
received no blessings, and to which, as they conceive, 
they owe no duties. Under these circumstances the 
literature of Socialism becomes an attractive study, 
even to those who perceive nothing in the progress of 
social ideas, but seeds of revolution and the elements 
of destruction, 

Several pages are devoted to a sketch of Sr. Sixoy 
and his followers,which by its general correctness jus- 
tifies the assertion of the writer, that “ he has been z- 
tuated by the usual impartiality, which guides him, 
partaking neither the enthusiasm of his disciples, nor 
the animosity of his adversaries.” 

In the notice of Cuartes Founser, we do not ée- 
tect any wilful attempt at misrepresentation, as is # 
often the case, with those who undertake to comment 
on his doctrines, although we find no evidence of 4 
profound study of his writings, or of any more acctt- 
ate knowledge of his system than might be obtained 
from second-hand compilations, or the reports of preju- 
dicial and narrow-minded reviewers. The objections 
which he brings against Fourier’s Social Science, 2% 
obviously the result of ignorance and misapprehensio, 
and are not entitled to the slightest consideration. |t 
would be easy to point out their absurdity, but we 40 
not deem them entitled to that distinction. We quo 
a paragraph with regard to the condition of the Schoo), 
at the time of writing this volume. 

“F ourierism was searcely known or heard of while 
the Saint-Simonians were rendering themselves 
conspicuous,and attracting the attention of the county. 
Charles Fourier died at Paris on the 10th of October 
1837 ; but his doctrine, far from following him to the 
grave, has since attained a certain degree of force 04 
consideration, superior to that enjoyed, it is believed, 
by any other Socialist system. Several men of talents 
are indefatigable in their zeal and efforts to propag'® 
at; they have established a very able periodical pablict- 
tion called La Phalange,under the direction of M. Vi- 
tor Considérant,author of the Destinée Sociale and ot 
er works of merit, as the organ of the sect and the ¥i0- 
dicator of its principles. It is understood that a /arg¢ 
sum of money is amassed, for the purpose of erecti" 
and making a first experiment of a Phalanstére ; 2%: 
as we have elsewhere stated, a petition has been p'* 
sented to the chambers by the disciples of Fourier, 
liciting permission to carry their social theory i"? 
practice without fear of molestation from the gove!™ 
ment. We may state, moreover, that, durtng varios 
excursions in Switzerland, and sundry parts of Germ? 
ny, we have often found, to our great astonishme" 
that Fourier’s works and doctrine had, through ‘¢ 
zeal and ardor of his disciples, penetrated among tho 
populations, and met with a favorable reception fro™ 
persons of the first respectability and influence in their 
respective countries. His disciples are now endeav™ 
ing to spread their principles in England through # 
weekly publication, entitled the London Phalant, 
which has been most extensively circulated, and where 
in all relating to the doctrine, and the works on which 
it is based, is given in abundance, as well as with tas‘ 
and discrimination.” 
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devoted friends of the human family. 
of 7 are Z 

the darkness of infide ty, reflect, however dim- 

the light of the purest 


| it, a certain after-shine (Nachschein) of Christian- 
















try, the author finds himself more at home, and 
y be consulted to advantage by those who wish to 
e in at a glance, the significant products of the re- 
+ literary activity of France. He introduces us to 
llery of portraits, whose names are familiar to most 
ders, but with whose peculiar features we are hap- 
to make @ more intimate acquaintance, and which 
here presented, without any attempt at brilliant col- 
ng,in a natural and attractive style, which at once 
ards the labor of observation, and prevents it from 
oming tedious. 

Ve again thank our American Editor for bringing 
ore the public such an instructive volume, and for 
industry, fidelity, and discrimination, with which, 
the most part, he has performed his duty. May 
have the happiness of meeting him again, in a more 
inal field, which we are sure he is fitted to cultivate 
manner that will do honor to himself and our na- 


literature ! 





Writings of Cassius Marcellus Clay, including 
peeches and Addresses. Edited with a Preface 


~ 


H d Memoir, by Horace Greevey. New York : 
: arper & Brothers. 1848. 
‘ is seldom that a collection of newspaper articles, 


ever important the subjects, of which they treat, 
bear to be reproduced in a permanent form, for the 
fit of a larger circle of readers, than that for which 
were originally intended. The interest of the 
uctions dies out with the occasion that gave them 
If they have succeeded in making their due 
ession at the time, let the author thank the gods, 
an honest man, but net aspire to force them into 
possession of an immortality of which they bear 
ign or promise in their intrinsic character, Mr. 
’s efforts for the abolition of slavery in his native 


be held in honor as the courageous pioneer of a 
{ movement; nor can the’ smoke and dust which 
ppon the white robes of the philanthropist during 
Mexican excursion blind us to the trae and noble 
which beats beneath the sash of the soldier. We 
ot, however, in truth, acknowledge that we are 
ed with any very burning enthusiasm by the peru- 
f this volume. ‘The articles seem to have lost the 
ness and elasticity which surrounded them in the 
ns of the True American. We then read them 
refreshment, but we now do duty over them as a 
nce. They accomplished this work at the time 
n they were written ; they stirred the public mind 
n trumpet-voice, and caused the very woods of old 
ucky to shake; they exalted their author to the 
of a martyr ; and now let them rest in “ slumber- 
ilence,” and not be strang up for the gaze of the 
us on the wires of the anatomist. 
e principles. set forth in this volume, are eternal, 
vill never die. They advocate the largest justice 
oppressed, as well as freedom to the slave ; they 
ate the right of man to an honorable livelihood 
pnest labor; they recognize the progress of Human- 
e gradual approach of society to the divine stand- 
and the future reign of harmony and truth. We 
not that Mr. Clay will find a brilliant and suc- 
leareer in the maintenance of these principles. 
annot believe that he has not the stuff in him of| 
true manhood is made, and that he will not vin- 
the position he aspires to, by deeds, which are 
than books. He has too keen a sense of the just 
hoble, and we may also add, of the beautiful, as is 
y evinced in some picturesque sketches of the 
nt volume, to be entrapped in the pernicious tram- 
of custom, or to succumb to the outrages which 
nity daily suffers under the existing forms of civ- 
on, 
¢ Preface and Memoir, by Mr. Horace Greeley, 
ritten with modesty, calmness, and good taste. | 
out making any extravagant claims for his sub- 
he leaves him to the impartial verdict of his peers. 
hank him for what he has done, and for the man- 
h which he has done it. . 






































































































































battle of Buena Vista, with the operations of the 
rmy of Operation,” for one month. By James 
RLETON, Captain in the First Regiment of Dra- 
us. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

this little work, Captain Carleton gives a vivid 
mpressive description of the sanguinary scenes, 
nich he was an eye witness, in the horribly de- 
lve battle of Buena Vista. No one can read it 
Ut receiving fresh assurance of the indomitable 
persistent valor of the American troops, and of 
daptation of the American character to deeds of 
ie carnage, under the sonorous application of 
'Y prowess. Qur men, under the conduct of 
re-eating leaders, certainly fought like so many 
inearnate, and whoever delights in the display 
ghting spirit, that would not disgrace a menagerie 
olt, may here sup full of horrors, to his entire sat- 
hon. Nor do the Mexicans figure in these glow- 
Ses, without an air of chivalrous gallantry, that 
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which await further 
, which tren peculiarities by 
ihe Hl Socialists are distinguished is right 


" cognize ‘oe in their ranks not a few of the most ear-: 
ao 


of their best conceptions is, as the Germans might 


On the subjects of History, Politics, Romance, and 


je, will always command an historical interest ; their studious attention. 





| fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
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who are fascinated by nodding plumes, noble horse- 
of gunpowder, 
while charging on an enemy. Such books cannot fail 
to do service, though in a sense which their authors 
probably never intended. In-leading us to admire the 
wild energy of human. nature, as displayed on the bat- 
tle-field, they awaken our aspirations for the era of 
harmonic society, when the ideal of a brave man will 
not be the warrior, triumphing over a fallen foe, but the 
industrial hero, spreading beneficence and beauty over 
the face of the earth, by the vigor of his arm and the 
devotion of his soul. 





The Architect, a Series of Original Designs, for Do- 
mestic and Ornamental Cottages, connected with 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to the United 
States. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Ranlett’s merits in this department of Art are 
two widely appreciated to need any commendation 
from our pen, The present number of the “Architect” 
is quite equal, to say the least, to either of the prece- 
ding ones, and will be welcomed asa valuable guide 
by all who desire to combine the gratification of an el- 
egant taste, with the greatest domestic comfort in the 
arrangement of their dwellings. The “ Preliminary 
Essay ” on the “ Nomenclature of Houses,” although 
condensed within the easy compass of four quarto 
pages, contains many important suggestions, and is 
written ina style of terseness and vivacity,which shows 
the author to be no less familiarly acquainted with the 
power of words than with the “ strength of materials.” 
We trust this publication will be extensively circulated, 
as it cannot but improve the taste as well as the lodg- | 
ings of those who are in,a condition to profit by its in- 
structions. 





Search after. Truth: or, a new Revelation of the 
Psycho—physiological nature of man. By T. H. 
Curvers, M.D. New York. | 
We have only had time to give a very cursory glance 

| at Dr. Chivers’ pamphlet, and cannot therefore be ex- 





: ; as 
pected to pronounce judgment upon its value as a sys- | 


tem. We have been struck, however, with many very | 
interesting observations, as our eye ran over the pages, | 
and with many passages of pleasing eloquence. The 

subject has evidently occupied much of Dr. C’s thought, 

and his mind is not nninformed of the best results of 

metaphysical speculation. We commend his pamph- 

let to our readers accordingly, as very likely to reward 

We believe it is for sale at 

Berford’s, under the Astor House. 





AGENTS WANTED. 

NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 

mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty. or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 





PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 


AMY supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 


au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 
this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinues four months, which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course Commences on the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 
Tickets. 
$10 00 
10 00 

10 00 

10 00 


10 00 


B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 
St UNE «neon 6 as 6 Aanipasacan® oP.o a0. 0° 
J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,... 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
Women and Ciilldren, ... 0 oe ccc seccss 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ...... 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
WEGDOE WEGICINS. 3. ico osc 00 0 00s cscs 2 oe 10 00 


Matriculation Ticket $3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, 5—optional. One hundred dol 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tortheentire tuition of one student : 
- Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
seotation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis 
and practice ; amore thorough and a system of Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven lecwres 
and examinations will be — daily. Candidates fof gradua- 
tion, in addition to the - iminary time of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The' classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845-6, 8I— 
1946-7, 127 —1947-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Courtand Plum streets) will 
be —_e in 1849, sufticient for the reception of 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean ot the Faculty. 


Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul2 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN Union oF 
AssociaATIONIsts have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications 0 them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
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convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may | 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York, 
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FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Ae Astor House. 


|. List of New Importations, © * /\ 


I ’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
mitden no ten Erlauteru zum Gedachrt 
niss des 13 Rbrues, 16h Von Dr. ae Ra 


Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. . 5 
Luther's Werke, Voli Auswahl seiner 
ten. Mit historischen E 


a hrif- 
n TralitCiea 





PV ae 4 ' ‘THE NATIONAL ERA? iP v a 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR 5 JON d. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 







L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 
7 leading espoes of this journal is, the discussion of the 
uestion of Slavery, and the advocacy of the mee eect 
aS = Liberty hoa ys attention is given to and 
neral rtance ; nor are the interests 
ofa er Eieotiens overlooked. aa 
It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 


inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 


und istern von Otto v. h, 16 Baende in | public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
8vo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
“ Ungedruckte Aus den Handschriften | convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 


heraus ‘ben von , Hi . 
Paeckél, E:T. Leben und oeck, broschirt 


mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 


is auf unsere Zeit, 
Stichen, gebunden, $250. 


Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jah neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. yon Schonheit, u wo. 


Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 


seine heut Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher dacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 


Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi, gebunden $ 375. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $6 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Quellen. |0 Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 

Pyrker, J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goildschnitt. $30 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 


Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 


FIVE HUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 

§G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 


INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 

EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy ofaccess by steamboat 

and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight. 
ful—the airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Geaeumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments,connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
ovate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their Tinsineee whilst undergoing 
the Water Curetreatment. 

The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Beni, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, aresufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the wee ky charge will be Eight Dollars, untilthe number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Six Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 


ingly. The/irst examination and investigation of the symptoms | land—Tory, Whig, aud Radical. 


of the disease, will be Five Dollars 


Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets | and the “Westminster Review” Radical. 


(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or the 


1 50. 
und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 


Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
2 Baende mit yielen Stahl- 


licy. The debates on the ans subjects of Slavery and the 
exican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu- 
py a large share of its columns F 
Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
ndence. , 
Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 
e generous spirit in which the Pra has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript »n list. 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay 

so that they may be entered before the a Congess ' 
Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of theN»tional Era, Washington, D. 









SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and Jaid open ; and index 
13v ols. 8vo, $17, 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

a New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I0 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12\. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church, 1lvol.8 vo, Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. * 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do, concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50, 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12%) cents. 
| The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
| Body. 6} cents 


8 vo. 


} . 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
onan. Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. J, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 

OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4, 12 School street, Boston. 


ON 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 

the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, ina beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine heing an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edifion. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 

“Black w ood” and the “Lon- 

don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
y The “North British 

Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 


can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution | ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 


at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 


ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 


tution when they leave, as in no case. can the Managerscon- | Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


sent to any patient bein 5 treated in. bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 


Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by | 


paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuen. Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Mamagers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet withimmediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville, may 13 








LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


Prices of 1248, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 


| Forany two “ 500 
For any three « 700 “ 
For all four of the « 800 « 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 “= 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 “ 


Payments to be made in aff cases in advance. 


Civeuinc —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
| be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earvy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 

ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
| work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
| in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
| that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subseribe early while the price is low !” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed 


eerz by his asphow, William Henry Channing—Com- | post pai or franked, to Sees. 


prised in three volumes of from four hundred an 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by | 


Gambardella. 
| 


CONTENTS. 
Part Firs'-—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 


fifty to | 





INARD SCOTT &CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


WN R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 





Richmond—Studies and Settlement | York City, will receive into their femily a limited number of 


Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry—European Journey. | 
Part Third—The Ministry and Literature — Religion and | 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—t riends—Home Life—Notes. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 





WILLIAM RADDE, 


IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 


322 Broadway. | 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe, 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1S45, $8 75. 

Fortmaon, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1345" Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1545. $4 50. | 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, | 
1846. $2 50. ‘ | 

Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1547. | 
$1 60. F 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 1843. $1. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. f 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Aulg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig, 1845-47. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 


tee 
| 
| 


| pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
} of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 


guages. Special attention is paid to the instruetion of forei 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Gronor Rirtey, New York, 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 


A CuHearp Montury Prerwopicar, 


guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 
| The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 


Mit Fortsetzung | Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
j ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 


nas been Called for since*he first introduction of Phonotopy in- 
to thiscountry, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 


| given it. 


‘To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so Be for human 
improvement. But, independent of its peculiar object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family r. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Macazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the ist of 
each month: will contam 74 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive for subscription, Address the publisher, 


ELIAS LONGLEY, 


Editor and Publisher. 


post paid, Cincinnati, O. 


jlo 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
N R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener. 


gard, 1916. $1 75. al Agent for the CentralHomeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
Wirth, die Geschichte der Dentschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, | sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the H ner athic 
1846. $3 | Physicians and the friends of the Svst« m, that he has always on 
Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicir in complete 
Emmishofen, 12842. $4. sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und | Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand E us 
nach bezogen werden. ; abd rope. $ 


th n20 
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Axpany has been the scene of an awful conflagration— 
the largest which has afflicted any part of America for 
several years. One-eighth ofthe city, and this in the very 
heart of the business, liesinruins. Many have lost all 
their worldly possessions, and some Insurance Companies 
must beruined. The total loss is estimated at Two Mil- 
lions of dollars. 


From the N. O. Picayune. 
The Last Day in Vera Cruz, 


st of August was the day appointed for the final 
uibsetane of the City of Vera Cruz into the hands of the 
Mexicans, and at eight o’clock, A, M, the plaza was filled 
with a mixed crowd of both races, anxious to witness the 
ceremony of pulling down the American starsand stripes 
and hoisting the M exican tri-color, In the first part of 
this expectation they were disappointed, as the American 
was not to be seen anywhere in the city, and the flag- 
staffe were perfectly bare. The lst Artillery were drawn 
up in line in the plaza, and about half past eighta com- 
pany of the Guardia Nacional marched past on their way 
to the castle. Their uniform wasa grey coat with red 
facings, white pantaloons and a blue cloth cap without a 
brim. They had no other music than a drum, but march- 
ed well and looked neat and soldierlike. About nine o’- 
clock another company of the Guards marched into the 
plaza and halted under the portals of the Palace, when 
the officers appointed to take charge of the city came for- 
ward and were presented to Gen. Smith. They were Cols 
Luelmo, Tayme and Govines, and Maj. Zamora. 
Soon afterwards Gen. Smith and staff, the Mexican of- 


hoisted on the flag-staff of the Palace, when the officers 
saluted and the soldiers presentedarms, The band of the 
Ist Artilery struck up, but was perfectly inaudible for the 
first five minutes, in consequence of the intolerable clat- 
ter kept up by the bells of the old Cathedral. This was 
stopped by one of the Mexican officers, and the band al- 
lowed to proceed. Salutes were then fired from the forts 
Santiagoand Concepcion, and from the Castle of San 
Juan de Uloa, but although the tops of the houses and the 
larger portion of the square were crowded with Mexicans, 
not asingle shout or cheer was heard when their coun- 
try’s flag was flung to the breeze, and hadit not been for 
the church bells and the American band, the silence would 
have been profound. After this ceremony was perform- 
ed, the American troops left the plaza and marched to the 
Mole, whence they shortly after embarked on board the 
ships Iowa and assachusetts, for New York. 
ment is under the command of Capt. Norman. 
According toa suggestion from Gen. Smith, the ayun- 
tamiento issued an order that all the liquor shops should 
be closed, and imposed a fine of $25 for each and every 
glass of liquor sold that day. _ The consequence of this 
wise precaution were that no disturbances occurred dur- 
the day, notwithstanding the large number of Quarter- 
master’s men who were to sail on the New Orleans. 

About six o’clock in the evening the Alabama left the 
harborjof Vera Cruz, with Gen. Smith on board. As she 
passed the United States sloop-of-war Germantown, lying 
near the island of San Juan, the latter fireda salute of 
eleven guns, and certainly a more beautiful sight was nev- 
er seenthanshe presented at that moment. The guns 
were fired with such rapidity that, notwithstanding there 
was a stiff breeze, the vessel was completely enveloped in 
smoke ; but the instant the firing ceased the smoke blew 
away, and there lay the beautiful vessel, with her decks 
as white as snow, and her crew gathered in groups about 
the decks, all dressed in their neatest attire, while the of- 
ficers stood upon the quarter deck. The whole formed a 
tout ensemble rarely witnessed ; and when the boatswain’s 
whistle was heard, in an instant the groups were dispersed 
through the rigging, and from the top of the masts to the 
deck, her shrouds presented a mass of men who gave three 
sonorous cheers for the hero of Contreras... All hands on 
the Alabama now rushed aft, and as we were rapidly leav- 
ing the sloop-of-war, gave the gallant tars three as hear- 
ty cheers as ever emanated from a freeman’s throat. An 
hour more and the vessel and town faded from our 
sight; and so ended the last day of American rule in Vera 
Cruz. 


The regi- 


Cuotera aT St. Petersevrcu.—The Salem Gazette 
publishes the following from a letter received in that city, 
dated St. Petersburgh, July 17th. 

“The population of this city in about five hundred thou- 
sand. The number of cases of cholera are daily six hun- 
dred and fifty against one thousand and fifty ten days 
since, and the deaths four hundred against five hundred 
and twenty. By experiments made here for the past few 
days, it is observed that there is but little electricity in the 
atmosphere, and it is wRh great difficulty that the ma- 
chinery can be made to operate. Eighty thousand labor- 
ing men have left the city, and most of the manufactories 
have stopped in consequence of the desertion of the oper- 
atives. 


Coat in New Encianp.—We learn from the Chrono- 
type that the stockholders of the ‘Blackstone Coal Mining 
Jompany’ recently visited Valley Falls, in the town of 
Cumberland, R.1., for an exploration of their coal mine 
at that place. After describing the process of getting 
out the coal, the Chronotype says—“Several hundred tons 
of coal have been raised which is a soft friable anthracite 
as rich in carbon as the average of Pennsylvania coal 
free from sulpherits, and answering perfectly for manu. 
facturing purposes. The coal is abundant but the veins 
are in the wildest confusion. As you descend the quality 
improves, and there is every reason to believe that when 
worked a hundred feet deeper a clean and hard anthara- 
cite will be obtained, not inferior to any in the world. The 
discovery and opening for use of such a resource in New 
England is worth a great many times the glory of the 
Mexican war. This coalis sold at the mouth of the 
mine for from four to five dollars per ton without waste. 
as fast as itcan be raised. It costs not over seventy-five 
cents per ton including all expenses for the mining, About 
forty workmen are now employed in the mine who of 
course cannot receive much more than fifty cents per ton 
for the coal they dig. These hard working men we think 
are not likely to get very rich, whatever may be the ease 
with the stock holders. If we are correctlyinformed the 
capital of the company is fifty thousand dollars. Every 
hard thousand dollars of this capital will earn as much as 
three or four of the living men who dig the coal.” 


Monarcuy IN Exire.—An English writer, alluding to 
the family of Louis Phillippe in exile, says there is some- 
thihg interesting in the picture of a royal family living 
en bourgeoisie, a king sitting with his “spectacles on his 
forehead and his newspaper on his knee, playfully alluding 
to observations whose fallacy alone he can demonstrate : 
a queen busily engaged amid the toils of the work table. 
around which princesses of every European royalty are 
Seated, gaily chatting over their embroidery, or listening 
while an amusing book is read out by a husband or broth- 
er, even an American would be struck by such a view of 
monarchy. The Due de Nemours is A 
of the princes ; his deafness too, assists the impression of 
his coldness and austerity ; while the too-studied courte- 
sy of the Prince de Joinville towards Englishmen is the 
reverse Of an amicabledemonatration. 


Errects oF American Epvcati 
sons arrested by the Cuban } 
favoring the insurrection, there are several young Cubans 
who were educated at the American colleges. We natur il- 
ly find these young men among the voturies of liberty and 
We just 4s naturally find that their American education is 


viewed aS a source of suspicion by the Government. 


v.—Among the per- 


ficers and the Ist Artilery took their stations in front of | 
the Palace, and the Mexican flag—red, white and green, 
with the eagle and serpent embroided on the white, was 


the least prepossessing | 


government on suspicion of | 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly M: contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15. ds 


whats oe nye is aoeee whic % 


are 

* The Sens honie siemens tno Church, being those 

The Four e New Churc 
concernin The Lord The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 
On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 6234 cents. . 

The Wisdom of Angels conce' the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated. 62 cents. 
The fe, 0 of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 


Sense, 
icted therein. 


8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. ‘ 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Interna] Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church, 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6 ts. 
mor PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORES. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
7 25. 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. : ; 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physicel Sci 
ences. $2: 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 
Dictionary of Correspondence: 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 


by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
7 oe JOHN ALLEN. 


139 Nassau St., NEw YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. }1 vol. $ vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 


44 cents. 


$1 00 
1 25. 
1 00 
1 25 
1 00 

75 
S7 
62 
50 
62 
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n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at £ trifling ez 
ense. 
Firat Lessons in Phonography, & small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with ex slanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
fables written in the Paonegre hic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an in 
dred, . duh eet salen 
Compendium of Phonography, on @ single shect, containing a 
condensed te of the a The principal use that Phonogra- 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in vig 4 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; perquire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolajand 
[earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 373 cts. ; Linen, . - 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
—- Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, * ™ 
inen, . - ° 7 
{G@- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. I. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 
- - : pen Bee FC 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for a 
ing, . ° ? e 12 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sma 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, ° 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted _— of meget re 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the oe style of cosoegrepby 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, dnd the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen 
Andrews and Augustns F, Boyle. Per number - 0 123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews 
A. F. Boyle. Price, ‘ - : ° 


& 


of the English Lan uage by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The ifference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
auence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLARS. 


The Anglo Sazon,ja Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, ° . $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
| the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forward’ ‘he price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, a8 will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 

| Some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be Post Pain. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which 4re not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 

| are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
| pelled to exact the same terms from others. 
| counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
ce will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sufti- 


cient to balance it. 


} 


less amount than Five poLLars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
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| FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS, 


( RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, jaivertised in the Harbinger, will be 
| promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No. 9 Spruce street. 


m25 


| Burckhardt. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS | 


uctory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- | 


8 50 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 


| P 


HUNT’S! MERCHANTS? MAGAZINE, | 


25 SR 


EL ot . came N x loses 

MICH & CO., No. ew 

FH or Foreign Bock, inform tne pul that hes ok ote 

Latin, Greek, Hebrew, end all ancient and modern lan. 
es, is nhOw more than tenfold than has ever before 


offered to an American public, and an 
tctions of the human intellect 
Thet liection of iemntnd Lithographic Prints 
r co Vv’ com- 
ital bopise Hom the most celebrated Royal Picture 
Galleries of Eu Visitors to the city are invited to 
ata- 


tion. Ajl Books and Works of Art rted to order, 
——. and any desired information on literature willingly tur- 
D 


Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order 8 from here, and +s Sone 
sgeney books may be ordered to be bought at our nt 
with the Jeast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils you ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
church die Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Baver, Dr, Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briete und seine Lebre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1845. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog], Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 


$1 50. 
Humboldt, A. e.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 ~ 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. #1 58. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen, Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J 
Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. @6. 
Nissie, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. 1 75, 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. $3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethi 
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Tieteche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
421 Broadway. 


AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
Proprietor. 


Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercia) Legislation, Commercial 
eye | and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physica] Charac- 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports. Mon- 
eys, Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 
Enterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Incorporated ere Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c.; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank- 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the verioustopics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages 20 
large an amount of information on a]l these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “THz Mrronarts’ 
Macazing anp CommMrrciat Review,” areconstantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending corres. 
pondence abroad ,and other facilities which seven years‘devotion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available,we shal] 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and, indeed, a1] who desire information on the mul- 
titarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. 8. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish. 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with Political Econ. 
omy and Industrial Interésts, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment,not acealied by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Amer. 
ican and English cases of great value, which are not to be found 
in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend the 


work as usefulin a high degree, to all professions studying the 


current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


anit From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 


States from Georgia. 

I have been, for rome time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very vajuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as I do cordial- 


ed benefit to yourself, as I fee] assuredit will be with advantage 
to the public. 

{tGComplete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
ages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 


| scription price. 


| 


(<P Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remit- 
ting Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, will be entitled 


to the Magazine. n2 


W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATION, 


I. The name of this Society shall be the 4 
vititsentes of ted Valo wh rs 
mem who 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union 
they belong, are the members of the America, 
nf pea mane, per cppane in the de 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled toy», 
they shall be delegates to such Convention, ms 
o local Union shall be recognized ag Affiliates 
does not make an annual payment of at least ty.) 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union, wen 
II. Its purpose shall be the establis 
of Society based ona system of ment of w 


Joint-Stock Property : 
Co-operative Labor ; 


Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Mutual Guarantees ; ; 
Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 


Unity or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance yy 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of My 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuiny,." 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affi, 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent ¢,,.. 
holding meetings, collecting funds, axdin every ,,. 
fusing the Principles of Association, and Prepars, 
their practical application. " 


The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent p,, 
| be composed of the stated weekly contributions }.,. 
| filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be «, 

of such contributions as may be made for the pury 
|the principal of which shall be regularly invests 
| Trustees appointed by the Executive Committ. 
| otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of), :, 
jat a regular meeting, and the interest in the men 
| to be devoted to the expense of propagation, y,,,_ 
direction of the Executive Committee. po 


Appoin 


be Comp 


| IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shal, 

|at such time and place as may be designated by ij.;, 
jutive Committee. The said Convention shal] je m», 
|edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding 

from each Union, and three other delegates ae, 
large from each Union, provided, that in case 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the dels 
the Affiliated Union to which be belongs, 
| substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of th: 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


Cp Naa 
May che 


| 
| 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presije 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary. } 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, }; 
er, and Seven Directors. 7a 


The Presidents of the various Unions shal] be «4 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 7 


The Executive Committee shall be composed o/ & 
| ficers of the American Union, any seven of wie 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be billig 

the first week of each month, by order of the Prat 
and this Committee shall be responsible for th 
management of the Union; and shall have pore: 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at uy: 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the» 
present. 


FOFFICERS. 


HOR ACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretory 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. P 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ } 
0. MACDANIEL, j 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. f Direct 


“ 


JAMES SELLERS, Jr., 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. | 

J.S. DWIGHT, - J 

Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


WiriuaM A. Cuaxnine, President. 

J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WittiaM F, Cuannine, Recording Secretar 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisner, Chief of the Group of Practica! 
Mary Buitarp, Chief of the Group of Social(® 
J.S. Dwieur, Chief of the Group of Indo 


J Watcort, 
Catvin Brown, 
Caro.tine Hitpretu 


jOrganized, November, 1846. Members 56 3k 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Serters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Lie 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and 1 

Pascual Coceins, Chief of the Group yf 
| Affairs. of 
| Euizasetu Brackwe1, Chief of the Group! 

Culture. 

WirttaM Exper, Chief of the Group of Int 
} tion. at 
|_ Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 5! 


| JQECEIVESas soon as published, all the cheap publications of | Females. 
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| science.”"—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - §, 50 
TheCountess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 
The Splendors of Versailles, andthe Court of Louis14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 


1 00 
25 
75 
25 


° 


If, | book, 


ald - e Mg 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, ; - % 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, - - - - . 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
Y. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 


No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a@| Charles Fourier. 


“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing penn from theheart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
gians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
m 18. 


PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


| Josern J. Cooke, President. 

| P. W.Ferris, Vice President. 

| Joun L. Clarke, Secretary. 

| STEPHEN WesrsTER, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30: 


Treasure’ 
Wo. T. 6. Pe 
Cuas. H.C 
G.W. ‘wet / 
Rav. 8.0804 
J.D. Sromen 


Lowell, Mass. 
| New Bedford, Mass. - 
| Springfield, Mii. 
Newburyport, “ 
Amesbury, ae 
Mattapoisett, “ 
Mombacket, . 
angor, Maine, - - 
| Pittsford, Vermont, - Dr. J.8 
\Clarendon, ~ - C. Wo00n 3 
Brandon, a G. W. Ws 
Middlebury, “ 
New York, N. Y. 
Albany, ° - - 
Westmoreland, N. Y. ° 
Utica, “ 
King’s Ferry, “ ° 
Pittsburgh, - 
| Wheeling, Va. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, 
| Ceresco, Fond du Lac © 
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